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French Explorations : Eleusis. 


O MATTER what 

may be the mode 
of viewing the 
politics of foreign 
nations, there is 
one particular field 
of the action of 
certain sovereigns 
and governments, 
wherein these may 
be deservedly laud- 
ed by Englishmen 
for entering upon. 
We are not refer- 
ring directly to the 
efforts made and 
means adopted for 
the work of pri- 
mary education in 
some states, or to 
active promotion of 
literature, science, 
and art, in several, 
within their geo- 
graphical bounda- 
ries. Those exer- 
tions have been the 
subject of study; 
and they deserve 
to receive more. 
We already owe 
part of actual mea- 
sures and gains, to 
investigation of the 
methods and appli- 
ances alluded to; 
and information of 
the same valuable character will be exchangeable 
next May. But, we refer to the promotion and 
prosecution of researches in distant countries, and 
to the publication of the results. For want of a 
similar system to that which obtains in France 
and Prussia,—as we have often said,—much that 
is actually acquired by individuals, our country- 
men, never sees light; and the greater portion of 
what is published, entails upon those who have 
been the discoverers, and have become public 
benefactors, only ruinous loss. Acceptance of 
this office of exploration is something better than 
relaxation ; it is a duty of each nation. It is the 
same as every worker in a literary or scientific 
field, who is constituted with a sense of responsi- 
bility at all, accepts with his calling,—the duty 
incumbent with the possession of whatever attri- 
butes and gifts, to help, though unrecompensed, 
the world’s movement which is ever tending to a 
distant future when all things may be known. 
With men so intellectually and morally consti- 
tuted, fame or gold is of the least value. 

It istrue that this self-denying spirit is notalways 
that which is prominent in the action of the French 
nation or government. An individual bequeaths 
asum of money to be awarded by one of the sec- 
tions of the Institute to the author of some dis- 
covery which, in the opinion of that Academy, 
may be “glorious for France.” The expression, 
and the thought, are alike out of place. Whoever 
watches the promulgation of opinion by public 
men, whether in the legislature or the press, will 
observe the prevalence of a passion for which, he 
might say, peace of nations and happiness of 
peoples, are held in secondary consideration; and 
the same thirst which has rendered the French 
People, more than governments, the disseminator 
of darkness, as of light, in the progress towards 
higher civilization and ultimate brotherhood, is, 








and not any nobler inducement or sense of duty, 
the originating cause of great part of the system 
of research and educational culture which is so 
remarkable. That, however, in the intellect of 
France, the feeling of the proper aim in such ex- 
ertions, has found place, may be shown by those 
words of Montesquieu :—“ J’ai eu naturellement 
de l’amour pour le bien et ’honneur de ma patrie, 
et peu pour ce qu’on appelle la gloire; j’ai 
toujours senti une joie secréte lorsqu’on a fait 
quelque réglement qui allait au bien commun.” 
It was the same thinker who said,—“ La France 
se perdra par les gens de guerre.” The govern- 
ing power at this present time,—much as it has 
done of good,—is to be condemned for acts which 
only tend to nourish the least commendable of 
the yearnings of that varied human nature wherein 
exists the power of guilt and wrong to the end 
that merit be attainable, as duly earned. Not 
only are new boulevards and bridges called after 
the names of recent military events; but even 
well-known and historic appellations are changed 
to gratify the really unworthy conceit of the 
army or nation. We may instance the Place du 
Ferrare at Fontainebleau, referred to in many 
books, and now labelled after the battle of Sol- 
ferino. The most that can be said in deduction 
of the speciality of imputation against the French, 
is that Englishmen have been guilty of a similar 
error; and that, for the pride in military achieve- 
ments on the one hand, there is that in naval on 
the other. But with us, lately, it has been left to 
retired publicans and the lower class of speculators 
about London, to boast of the affairs of slaughter 
in which England has been unfortunately engaged; 
war is rather an evil tobe avoided, than an apparent 
object of the nation; and we trust that had our 
street-improvements been as great as those in 
Paris, we should have followed the French in one 
of their two practices, that of commemorating the 
names of their men of art and science, and not 
in the other, that which is worthy neither of a 
Christian nor a polite people. If the mission of 
each people on the earth should include the being 
at peace with every other; if equally we for the 
moment admit the claims of a nation’s military 
and naval men to the same class of honours as are 
due to its men of other influential callings ; it is 
scarcely possible to arrive at a justification for the 
erection of trophies; the motive of them is bar- 
baric. The sensation produced on every Austrian, 
Prussian, and Russian visiting Paris, and every 
Frenchman, London, is little removed from that of 
having received an insult; which he has to 
pocket; but with which he keeps the hope of one 
day wiping it out: and thus a nation which is 
always writing up in the faces of its guests that 
it has the power to annihilate them, is mistaken 
and impolitic, or bad by design, in its course 
against every principle of morals, every usage of 
good-breeding, and every rite of hospitality. This 
may be strong language to those who have never 
reflected that the sensation of an insult is in the 
recipient of the words or act, and not in the in- 
flictor of it. Somehow, there is nothing of which 
men are really so afraid, as of being supposed to 
be afraid : so, the agglomerations of men, nations, 
are ever making it a point to demonstrate that 
they have the physical bravery. The result be- 
comes the feud of clans on a wider scale—never 
ending till the last man of the factions has fallen. 
Observation of the demeanour of the military 
portion of the population tends to convince us of 
the existence of a demoralising influence upon the 
French nation. It is seldom that a drunken man 
is to be seen in Paris; but four out of five of the 
number that may be remarked, will be found to 
be soldiers. Of men who have served their term, 
and are not retained in Government service—as 
that of the police, a large proportion become 
worthless for life. It is very difficult to describe 
what may be the feeling towards England, or 
Englishmen, amongst the French. But the ex- 
pression of enmity, and of readiness to pay off 
supposed affronts, or of the desire, mere vanity, 





of being able to say that such or such an achieve- 
ment against a regarded rival had been performed, 
is heard from the lips of educated and serious 
men, more frequently than individual Englishmen, 
not resident in France, and who have been re- 
ceived here with politeness and even kindness, 
would have any idea of. 

So much it was well to say, to place the present 
and previously touched questions of comparison 
between England and France, on.the right bases. 
We point to the results of the spirit of explora- 
tion abroad, to indicate what should be the course 
of our own nation, but from the highest of the 
motives. There is yet a very large amount of 
credit due to the French system of promotion of 
education and research ; indeed, the thanks of all 
foreigners should be accorded for the freedom 
with which the different aids are placed at their 
disposal, There are few nations which are not 
large partakers in the advantages of the écoles 
and other professional educational institutions of 
Paris; the English being, in proportion to the 
population of the British Islands, probably the 
least-represented ; whilst there are none who take 
so large a share as the English, in the oppor- 
tunities offered by the picture-galleries and 
museums. 

England, like France, deems that it has a mis- 
sion; and in discharge of that, it seeks to pre- 
serve or obtain a certain influence amongst the 
nations. We need not dispute whether the 
means and the aims are more or less worthy than 
those of France. But we shall never stand on 
the most favourable ground for rebutting the 
charges against nation and character, which 
are constantly heard, unless as a nation we accept 
the duty of promoting ends for something more 
than even civilized commercial results. The 
French have long since accepted some such respon- 
sibility, and are ever reaping advantages from it. 
We have only lately entered upon a path; in 
which, how much of invaluable, but unseen in- 
fluence, was that of one who is removed from us ? 
We have the machinery in the Department of Art 
now, for elevating the productive and supplying 
power of this country to a position never yet 
reached. Would it not be possible to go further 
without difficulty, not so much in the collection 
of works of art,—which duty there seems to be a 
disposition to accept on the part of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, under the improved 
management of that institution,—as in the collec- 
tion and contribution of information respecting 
matters of interest, remaining to be described 
and delineated, both at home and abroad. As 
regards one division of the gathering and seeking 
ageucy or staff, there is the nucleus of an excel- 
lent corps of photographers, in the Royal Engi- 
neers, chiefly instituted by the Department. With 
this arm of an educational service, indeed, some-~ 
thing has already been brought from the East, 
and from Russia; but very little has come under 
notice of the public. How very much greater 
might be the use made of photography, we have 
on two or more occasions tried to set forth. We 
are now urging that a large acceptance of a duty 
of exploration and publication would be worthy 
of our nation. The charge upon the finances 
would be paid by the satisfaction, and solid value 
realized. Even of these buildings and works of 
art which do not require to be exhumed, we know 
sadly too little from our travellers ; and, according 
to our view, there is nothing but photography, for 
purposes of representation, which can present us 
with the number of subjects, and the accuracy 
and minuteness, which, both, are required. Whilst 
the French Government now institutes or pro- 
motes exploration in every quarter of the East, 
researches are being prosecuted under the direction 
of the Emperor in many of the localities of 
France named in “ Cesar’s Commentaries ;” and 
these have already thrown light upon the an- 
cient text, and contributed a fact or two to the 
national history. Perhaps Mr. Wright and the 
Wroxeter committee would get more assistance 
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from the French Government than they can from 
our own. 

From the time of the expedition in Egypt, to 
the affairs in Syria and China, the French have 
lost few opportunities for placing a corps of 
Savans in parallel movement with the course of 
their armies. The first of the series of researches 
is worthy of being named for results, along with 
the military part of the expedition. We might 
say that we owe to it the bulk of what is known 
of a people, perhaps the most remarkable of 
ancient times, and who appear to have been ac- 
quainted with the majority of our contrivances 
and technical processes. The French Government 
seems to charge itself with such researches abroad, 
in the same spirit that it maintains a great museum 
at home. Our Government accepts the duty and 
principle to a certain length : it cannot withcredit 
to its part in the fraternity of nations, much longer 
delay accepting it in the whole. 

The columns of the Monitewr have made us 
acquainted with some of the most interesting par- 
ticulars of the researches that have been in pro- 
gress recently in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
several parts of Greece. We must not, indeed, 
give the entire credit of those first-named, to the 
French; though they have been conducted by 
French hands; and though the Museum of the 
Louvre contains results ,—such as specimens of 
the weights and measures of the system mentioned 
in the Scriptures, loadstones balanced and serving 
the purpose of the magnetic needle, an artist’s 
colour-box, and about fifteen hundred other ob- 
jects; but the researches would doubtless not 
have been undertaken by the Egyptian govern- 
ment unaided. Since Mr. Daly posted up results 
towards the end of 1860, in his “ Revue Generale 
de l’Architecture ;” and since Mr. Donaldson read 
an account of his visit to Egypt, much has been 
referred to as newly discovered. Perhaps also to 
Government countenance is it that we owe the 
publication of a series of about fifty admirable re- 
presentations of the ruins in Central America, the 
original photographs of which were lately spoken 
of at length by Mr. Viollet-le-Duc as having been 
recently brought over by Mr. Charnay, who had 
taken them at great risk, and after no small 
amount of labour in clearing away the trees which 
encase the ancient monuments, We cannot now 
do more than put aside the accounts of these re- 
searches in opposite quarters of the globe, to wait 
the chance ofa fitting opportunity to do justice to 
them. We have, however, in a feuilleton of the 
Moniteur, wherein Mr. Viollet-le-Duc has written 
some interesting observations on the history and 
features of the American antiquities, certain re- 
marks, on the value of photography, which we 
should have liked to quote with the context, con- 
sidering that there is much in them to the point 
in question, the especial utility of the thing, that 
which, as we have hinted, remains to be under- 
stood. Mr. Viollet-le-Duc, speaking of photo- 
graphs of particular fragments,—says,—“ It is in 
examining these proofs that we perceive to what 
an extent drawings or engravings that we possess 
of these monuments, reproduce in an indetermi- 
nate manner the character of the sculpture, and 
how dangerous it is to trust to them when we 
would seek into the origin of the Mexican arts.” 

The researches of Mr. Ernest Renan in Syria, 
were mentioned by us last July in a paragraph ; 
but the report to the Emperor, in two numbers of 
the Moniteur, gives many particulars which we 
were compelled then to omit. We must again 
leave them, in favour of more recently published, 
and perhaps more interesting matter. 

The French Government have an active outpost 
for their missions of exploration, in the French 
School of Athens, which was instituted in 1846 
for the study of the language, history and anti- 
quities of Greece. It consists at present we be- 
lieve, of a director, and five members, the latter 
being named by the Minister of State after an 
examination in the ancient and modern languages, 
the elements of the paleography and archeology, 
and the geograpby and history of the country, 
based on a programme prepared by a commission 
of the Academy “des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres.” The school is under the surveillance 
and authority of the minister at the court of 
Athens. It is not out of place here to allude to 
the advantage which has been derived by France 
from good selection in its diplomatic and consular 
service, as in the case of Mr. Botta, results of 
whose explorations in ancient Assyria are so re- 
markable in the collection of the Louvre. Per- 
haps it is due to various exertions of the Institute 
of British Architects, that a consular appoint- 
ment was given to Mr. Newton, and that there 
has lately | some interest displayed by the 
Government, through different branches of the 





public service, in the collection of specimens for 
the British Museum, 

The researches of which we have had lately 
some account, and which have not been distinctly 
named above, are those conducted by Mr. Perrot, 
by order of the Emperor, at Angora, the ancient 
Ancyra in Galatia, Asia Minor; those by Messrs. 
Wescher & Foucart, in the name of the French 
Government, at Delphi in Greece; and those by 
Mr. Francois Lenormant, by order of the Minis- 
ters of State and Public Instruction, at Eleusis. 
The last mentioned of these will be regarded by 
architects as the most interesting. They seem to 
have been commenced before 1860, though only 
recently mentioned publicly. The notice in the 
Moniteur of the 21st December last is merely 
a selection of matter from the original reports, 
and of course wanting the illustrations necessary 
to information of the exact nature of the disco- 
veries in points of architectural detail. 

Up to within the last seven years, the note- 
worthy objects on a site which is not second to the 
Athenian Acropolis itself in its relation to Grecian 
life and history, were little more than heaps of 
ruins; though the chief temple was to be identi- 
fied, as well as the Sacred Way. Murray’s excel- 
lent Handbook (edition 1854) makes mention of 
the Acropolis and walls, with the harbour; of a 
propyleum, resembling in plan and dimensions 
that of the Acropolis of Athens ; of a second pro- 
pyleum ; of the temple of Artemis Propylea, 40 
feet long and 20 feet broad; and of some remains 
of a theatre and another temple, and others of 
Roman date, chiefly those of an aqueduct. The 
remains of the Hierum of Demeter, or Ceres, once 
the largest temple of Greece, and designed by 
Ictinus, seem to have been those of the peridoli, 
and the gateways just now named. A colossal 
bust, at present in the public library at Cam- 
bridge, was found in 1801. Singularly enough, 
the Handbook makes no reference to the researches 
in 1814, the results of which were published in 
the “Inedited Antiquities of Attica,” of which 
work there is a French version by Mr. Hittorff. 
The site of the temple of Ceres, however, was 
occupied by the modern village; so that much 
that was given as restoration was conjectural, 
More recently the remains were spoken of by Mr. 
Le Bas in the reports of his mission in Greece. 
The labour of excavation which is the subject of 
the present notice, was commenced by the father 
of Mr. Frangois Lenormant. The English re- 
searches had determined the position of the temple 
of Ceres with the inclosure and its two propylea, 
and had supplied the principal materials for the 
plan, and given the most important details of the 
architecture. They have been, however, regarded 
by the French, as not warranting the exact re- 
storation attempted in the plates of the “ Anti- 
quities.” 

The principal front of the temple of Ceres was 
turned to the east-sonth-east, or slightly dif- 
ferently in orientation from what was the ordi- 
nary practice; the variation being due to configu- 
ration of the site, and to the desire that the 
entrance should face the defile through which 
passed the Sacred Way. The temple itself was 
surrounded by a double enceinte, as will already 
have been understood; and this outer area con- 
tained a considerable number of small buildings, 
and works of sculpture, as in the case of the 
Athenian Acropolis. Two succcessive propylea 
also mentioned above, and which were at the 
north-east angle, gave entrance to the enceintes. 
These gateways were not in the axis, each, one of 
the other; but the axis of the inner propyleum 
tended to the flank of the building, as by inten- 
tion. The reason is supposed to be that the un- 
initiated might be unable to perceive what was 
going forward in the inner peribolus and the 
temple. 

The ancient town at the foot of the citadel, is 
found to have been considerably larger than it 
had been supposed. Like some other cities, as 
Syracuse, it seems to have been divided into two 
portions, separated by a fortified wall. It included 
several buildings and monuments of importance. 
Amongst them were the temple of Triptolemus, 
that of Neptune, and that of Artemis Propylza. 
The French writer has not mentioned the last 
of these buildings as having been illustrated 
in the English work. In the same, or eastern, 
quarter of the city, are the remains of 
three or four important edifices with marble 
columns, and those of a considerable Roman 
building, therme or a basilica, with mosaic 
pavements. In the southern quarter was the 
theatre, resembling in plan and dimensions that 
of Bacchus at Athens; and, extending from the 

roscenium to the sea-shore, was the stadium. 
his connection of the two edifices is found else- 





where—at #izani in Phrygia. The space from 
the foot of the Acropolis, along the shore, as far 
as the port, which last was situated in a right line 
with the southern angle of the sacred enclosure, 
was a quay ornamented with porticoes, that is to 
say for a length of 450 métres. The port, ag 
described by Colonel Leake, was formed artificially 
by two moles, inclosing a semicircular space, which 
was again divided into two parts by a mole pro- 
longed from the wall of separation of the two 
quarters of the town. The remains of the reservoir 
of distribution, for the water-supply, of the time 
of the emperor Hadrian, are spoken of in the 
Moniteur as presenting several points of interest, 

At the commencement of the recent researches, 
on and about the site of the most important of 
the buildings above mentioned, it was necessary 
to remove upwards of 7,500 cubic métres of earth, 
to displace 1,500 cubic métres of blocks of marble 
of the ruins, and to expropriate the residents of 
some fifteen houses. The Greek government, 
however, assisted with money, and otherwise, 
towards the most important preliminary of the 
undertaking. The result has been a complete ex- 
posure of the foundations, the existence of which the 
English architect had been satisfied of by borings, 

Mr. Frangois Lenormant commenced his re- 
searches by clearing away the greater portion of a 
paved area in front of the propylia of the exter- 
nal peribolus. In the centre stood the tempie of 
Artemis Propylea, of the Doric order, and age of 
Pericles; but the details were found much muti- 
lated. Beyond this temple were two colossal 
altars, decorated in front with crossed torches 
emblematic of Ceres and Proserpine. One of these 
altars bore two lofty columns dedicated by the 
Acheans, and supporting figures of Victory. It is 
to be 1egretted that we have no suggestion as to 
the date of these columns, further than what may 
be comprised in the statement that their shafts 
are not fluted. Evidence on the question whether 
the Roman monumental columns were not an in- 
vention of their own, would be useful. Two small 
buildings of the Corinthian order, at the lateral 
extremities, completing the architectural group, 
are distinguished as Roman.. At the end of the 
area of ground just noticed, was the wall of the 
enceinte of the temple of Ceres (or Ceres and 
Proserpine) with the propyleum or propylea. 
This was similar in most respects to the central 
portion of the propylea at Athens, with which it 
corresponded in dimensions. Like it, it presented 
two fronts of six Doric columns each ; and in the in- 
terior there were two parallel ranges of three Ionic 
columns; whilst there were five doorways in each 
front, the centre opening being largest, and the 
others decreasing in size. The statement of this 
general disposition is placed to the credit of the 
English explorers. The present French account 
however adds that the English had not recognized 
the mode of arrangement of the entrance in the 
principal front, wherein there is an absolute differ- 
ence with that in the propylea of Athens. In 
the latter, there was no railing to the fagade, 
though there was one in the internal colonnade ; 
and people who had ascended the steps, could 
enter by any of the inter-columus of the principal 
front. At Eleusis, besides doors, there was an 
enclosure in advance of the columns of the main 
front. The fagade was raised on five steps; but 
the top step was double the height of each of the 
others; and it carried a “balustrade,” breast- 
height, with pedestals supporting statues. It is 
to be hoped if the remains are quite what the 
account states, that drawings of them will be 
shortly published. It was only by the central 
inter-column, where there was a sixth step, that 
entrance could be had. Bronze folding gates were 
probably placed at that spot. 

One of the most interesting points discovered by 
Mr. Lenormant, if he be quite correct, is that of the 
date of the Eleusinian Propylea. It appears that 
be bas proofs that the structure was raised in the 
time of the Antonines. That is to say that, dur- 
ing the period when the architecture of the Roman 
empire was far removed from the character of the 
Greek, when the appreciation of simple beauty 
would seem to have been lost, and the taste was 
little more than an alternation between the 
grandiose and the overloaded-ornamental, the 
idea was realized of erecting a building which 
should reproduce the character of the works of 
the time of Pericles. There is, indeed, a well- 
known portico at Athens, of Roman date, and 
Grecian Doric character; but, though it is im- 
teresting for reasons similar to what attach them- 
selves to the work at Eleusis, it dates 150 years 
earlier, or in the time of Augustus. The impor- 
tance, in a philosophical view of the history and 
of thé modern tendency of our art, of facts such 
as these, of practices which many have been dis- 
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posed to think peculiar to our own period, can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

The wall of the peribolus, originally of Pelasgic 
date, or at least polygonal masonry, was in part 
rebuilt by the Romans; and, at 12 métres from 
one angle of the steps of the propylwa, was a 
salient tower surmounted by a small “temple” of 
the Corinthian order. Between this and the pro- 
pylea was a structure, forming part of the wall, 
for the pylores, or gatekeepers, of the sacred 
enclosure. 

A considerable number of fragments of sculp- 
ture, and slabs with inscriptions, portions of the 
objects which occupied sites in the external en- 
closure, have been brought to light. At the left 
of the propylea have been discovered remains of 
a very curious edifice, of late date. It is remark- 
able for the depth of its subterranean construc- 
tions. It is thought to have been a “ mithreum,” 
or a building added to the ancient sanctuary at 
the end of the fourth century after Christ, when 
the extinction of the families of the priesthood of 
Ceres, obliged the election of a person not of 
Eleusis, the individual chosen being one who was 
chief priest of the mysteries of Mithra at Thespiz. 
In a grotto in face of the propylza was discovered 
an ancient well, which Mr. Lenormant believes to 
be the Callichoron around which the women of 
Eleusis performed the dances and chants in honour 
of Ceres. 

Besides the researches on the site of the 
propylea of the external enceinte, others were 
conducted on that of the entrance of the inner 
inclosure. The latter propylea occupied a space 
13 métres 75 centimétres in length, by 12 métres 
45 centimétres in breadth, elevated upon two 
steps. The roadway led first, into a species of 
uncovered vestibule, bordered right and left by 
walls decorated with engaged Ionic columns; the 
end columns having double-faced capitals, as in 
the case of the angular columns of the portico of 
the Erectheion. Beyond this was a covered por- 
tion of the building, with three doorways. The 
centre opening, which was largest, was flanked by 
two columns, in advance of pilasters, the shafts of 
all being fluted. The capitals were of a composite 
character, combining the leaves of the acanthus, 
asin the Corinthian, with chimerz in the place 
of the volutes; and are described as remarkably 
fine. The entablature was compounded of an 
{onic architrave, bearing the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion; of a Doric frieze, with triglyphs and 
metopes both sculptured with symbols of the 
worship of Ceres; and of a cornice of great pro- 
jection, or similar to the eaves of a roof, but 
otherwise of Corinthian character, with large 
block-modillions. The result, though spoken of 
as somewhat bizarre, is, at the same time said to 
be one of real elegance and harmony of propor- 
tions, but recalling rather the works of the 
Renaissance, than those of the Greeks and 
Romans. These mixtures of the orders, are worthy 
of more attention, at least in the history of archi- 
tecture, than they have received. The dedicatory 
inscription of the building, which was found, in 
Latin, and some passages in the letters of Cicero 
to Atticus, taken together, show that the struc- 
ture was erected or dedicated in the year of Rome 
705, some months before the battle of Pharsalia, 
by two nephews of the Censor Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, in fulfilment of a vow which the latter 
had made. 

Lack of fands did not permit Mr. Lenormant to 
proceed with excavations on the site itself of the 
great temple. But he was able to bring to light, 
on the side of the Acropolis next the sea, one of 
those curious structures of early date of which the 
best known example is the Treasury of Atreus, or 
Tomb of Agamemnon. The example at Eleusis is 
smaller than that at Mycenz, but otherwise re- 
sembles it, excepting that the masonry is formed 
of blocks which are nearly in the rough state, and 


- is filled in with smaller stones in the interstices : 


consequently it may be regarded as belonging to 
an earlier epoch than the structure at Mycene. 
The circular area is however covered with the 


same character of vault, so to call it, of corbelled 
courses, 








THE FESTIVAL OF SIENA. 


_ITaxran festivals form an integral part of popular 
life; in many instances beautiful and artistic; in 
Some, absurd, and betraying gross conceptions so 
alien to the religious sense of the educated, that 
one cannot doubt the necessity of their undergoing 
Much modification in the future. It seems in- 
credible that, in the present state of this country, 
and of prevalent feeling towards the church, any 
intelligent priesthood could expect edification 
from the tawdry shows of dressed-up waxwork, 





in which sacred subjects are still occasionally 
paraded through the streets, or intruded into the 
sanctuaries of cities whose populations are, in the 
great centres, at least, trained to the appreciation 
of art, and familiar with the beautiful in creations 
constantly before their sight. The more to be 
reprobated are these superstitious follies, because 
proceeding directly from the ecclesiastic sphere ; 
whilst those usages that are purely popular, in 
connection with religious anniversaries, are for 
the most part interesting and unobjectionable. 
None are more picturesque, among olden obser- 
vances still maintained intact in these regions, 
than those of the Assumption festival, 15th and 
16th of August, at Siena; and as to those in the 
present year, their character seemed particularly 
noticeable, now that such mighty changes have 
come over the spirit of things as to necessitate, 
sooner or later, innovations affecting the whole 
external action of Catholicism in Italy, Even in 
that eminently Medieval city, whose aspects so 
finely harmonize with her antique traditions and 
genius, something of novelty interfered, in this last 
instance, with the programme of her most bril- 
liant féte; and alienation between the ecclesiastic 
and civil authorities distinctly expressed itself. Yet 
the grand spectacle of that day, the race of the 
Pallium, is preserved in the forms scrupulously 
faithful to ancient precedent; and on such an 
arena, that the combination of architecture with 
pageantry is perhaps unrivalled of its kind. A 
pendant white silk banner, embroidered with the 
arms of the patrician families who annually pa- 
tronize, is that envied prize, to which is added the 
more substantial one of 300 ducats. Seventeen 
contrade (or wards) in this city are still, as of old, 
noted for their rivalship, distinguished by their 
standards, devices, costumes—all the specialities, 
in short, that called forth the apt remark from 
the first Napoleon ;—“ Siena was, in fact, a con- 
federation of seventeen distinct republics.” Every 
year these contrade compete in these eagerly-an- 
ticipated races, each represented by a rider, and all 
by running pages in gay Medizval costume, as well 
as by their banners; and the successful champion 
is escorted home with the silken trophy carried 
before him, after first visiting, amidst a tempest of 
exultations, the principal church of his district, 
for an act of thanksgiving, in which the clergy 
take no part. The election is so made, ten each 
year, that, within a certain cycle, all are admitted 
to compete ; but if any have the baseness to refuse 
such proffered honour, the punishment of five 
years’ exclusion is the consequence. Those de- 
vices, peculiar to each ward, the eagle, serpent, 
tortoise, even goose, &c., now become party watch- 
words, vociferated from a thousand tongues. One 
dense multitude fills the area of the great piazza 
before the Communal Palace (or Hétel de Ville) 
by 5 p.m. on the 16th of August: every house- 
front is variegated by gay draperies against its 
dusky red brick, the balconies mostly hung with red 
and yellow, relieved by snowy white. On one(the 
day we were present) appeared white and yellow 
draperies that elicited indignant remarks from a 
gentleman near, who was at once recognized as 
a Roman, by his antipathy to the colours forming 
a Papal device! The singular plan and level of 
that noble old piazza seems to add to the perils of 
the course; for, within its vast semicircles, flat- 
tened at one side into the rectilinear by the wide 
fagade of the majestic palace, the entire pavement 
sinks inwards like the concave part of a shell, 
leaving only a level border of causeways around, 
and towards the centre, the space occupied by 
Jacopo della Quercia’s magnificent fountain (1412- 
19), now so wofully decayed that scarce one of its 
relief figures and groups can be fully appreciated, 
or in their purity of outline discerned. An amphi- 
theatre of temporary seats, tier above tier, now 
rises around this area; all, as well as the central 
space, one mass of people; and the sun was within 
an hour of setting, its softened light adding to 
the rich Oriental effect of the whole scene, with 
its venerable and brilliant accessories, when the 
firing of a mortar gave signal for clearance of the 
race-course : a military detachment (for the martial 
element was, as usual on such Italian occasions, 
most conspicuous) marched slowly round the entire 
circuit ; then another signal firing; and at last 
was descried, advancing from one side of the palace, 
a waving mass of many-coloured banners, high 
over the heads of the group, now entering upon 
the scene with all the pomp of tragic actors, 
young men, mostly handsome and athletic, glitter- 
ing in Medieval bravery, silk and velvet, feathered 
caps, and rich doublets over tight hose, walking in 
pairs, but wide apart, fourteen of their number 
bearing the banners, held at arm’s length, 
which they agitated in style suited to display 
their agility and fine persons; now flinging and 





catching with great dexterity, now waving in 
wheel-like motion, now tossing round an uplifted 
leg, to be retaken with as much graceful facility 
as a Spanish lady could exhibit with her fan. In 
the midst walked two caparisoned horses, one led 
by a superbly-dressed page, the other ridden by a 
knight of the olden time, with plumed helm and 
holiday attire, besides the symbols of warlike 
prowess; and last of all appeared a lofty painted 
car, displaying all the standards of the contrade 
grouped round the pallium, which glistened con- 
spicuous among the rest, surmounted by a large 
silver plate festooned with crape, white and black, 
the colours of the aggregate Sienese municipality. 
This procession, accompanied by exulting music 
from wind instruments, and studiously prolonged 
to allow the full study of its details, surpassed 
everything of the description we have seen in Italy: 
a perfect abstract of Mediwval pomp; a picture 
as complete as the artist desirous to illustrate the 
fifteenth (or sixteenth) century could possibly 
compose; and the ensemble impressed in a manner 
that might be compared to the first effect on the 
youthful mind from perusal of the most highly- 
wrought Waverley novel. 

After it had slowly moved off ensued the races 
proper, which seemed but vulgar in contrast; the 
riders in common jockey attire, only distinguished 
by their party colours, and each vehemently using 
the strange privilege of whipping and keeping 
back his competitors’ horses—a traditional prac- 
tice only checked by the inspection all must first 
undergo at the palace, lest any mischievous imple- 
ment should be concealed on their persons. Im- 
mense was the excitement; loud the murmuring 
of indistinct cries; but at last that of Tartuga ! 
Tartuga ! rose audibly above every other—the 
champion representing the contrada with the 
device of the tortoise being evidently about to 
win. But a sudden suspense, a hush of all that 
tumult ensued ; the victory was decided, and the 
conqueror appeared, almost sinking from fatigue, 
led in the midst of soldiers and the raised tribune 
where the deputies, appointed umpires, sat in 
state. A confused chorus of voices now arose, 
presently sinking into silence as the voice of the 
gonfaloniere was expected to be heard; and that 
official spoke from his place among the deputies 
to the effect that the question at issue must be 
decided on the morrow. The pallium was now 
seen carried by military escort “in commune” (into 
the Communal Palace), as was the traditional 
phrase repeated on every side: but what the 
dispute? Why this demur in awarding due 
honours to the Tartuga, whose success had been 
obvious almost from first to last, from the start- 
ing post to the goal? The claim of the Tortoise 
contrada was not grateful to the people, actually 
and merely because its party-colours had once 
been black and yellow (the Austrian), though now 
changed into the yellow and green, in which the 
successful jockey was attired ; and such the farce 
of political feeling, that this remembrance of the 
vanished,—the shadow of a shade,—sufficed to 
irritate to a degree obscuring the sense of justice 
and so exciting throughout an immense throng 
that the uninformed spectator might have sup- 
posed some formidable émeute was about to break 
forth! Happily, this angry emotion was tran- 
sient, and the multitude dispersed in good 
humour, leaving the poor jockey, however, 
baulked of his reward for the present; and 
later, when I returned to that piazza after dark, I 
found a knot of people in most earnest dispute, 
with the usual Italian vehemence of tone and 
gesture. Had the 7artuga really won? Ought 
the pallium to be assigned to a contrada hitherto 
known by the colours proper to the oppressor of 
their country? It was for supreme authority to 
decide. 

When, a few years ago, the victory was to 
the contrada whose device is a two-headed eagle 
(intolerably hateful), I am told a more serious 
tumult ensued; but the highest rapture on ano- 
ther recent occasion, when the colours of the 
conqueror happened to be the very tri-colour of 
Italian nationality. Horse as well as rider is 
sometimes conducted in triumph to the district 
church, and actually made to kneel at the altar. 
Nor does the equine favourite receive a much less 
share than his master of the embraces and kisses 
showered upon both in the first transport of con- 
gratulations. It is characteristic of the times 
that a second race for the pallium, also annual, 
but of less renown or exciting interest hitherto, 
has been transferred from its proper festival, also 
one of the Virgin’s, to that instituted quite re- 
cently, and of purely political import, for the 
Statuto, or Italian constitution, 2nd June. 

In the cathedral were witnessed, the morning 
previous, majestic celebrations in keeping with its 
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grand architecture, and attended by a multitude, 
completely filling its chancel and naves during the 
high mass sung by the archbishop, with such 
attendance of canons, all mitred (a special privi- 
lege of this chapter), that the seated group round 
the episcopal throne almost equalled in ecclesi- 
astic state that of the papal cappella at Rome. 
Music, not chromatic or complex, accompanied 
these rites with appropriate and devotional strains; 
and at their close the archbishop, standing at his 
throne, chanted the apostolic benediction with the 
same formule (though not the same impressive 
action) as that used by the Pope on the loggia of 
St. Peter’s; this being preceded by the reading of 
a brief from Pius IX., conceding that prerogative 
for which a canon in surplice and fur ascended the 
octagonal pulpit, so inestimably precious to art 
interests for its reliefs by Niccolo Pisano, aided by 
his sons,—a work for its epoch (1266) indeed ex- 
traordinary, both as to design and execution. 
The sign of the times, remarkable among this 
day’s observances was the yet unprecedented ab- 
sence of all civic authorities from the pontific 
celebrations, as announced in the programme for 
this festival, informing the public that the magis- 
tracy and superior officers would hear Mass, not 
in the cathedral, but in the chapel of the 
Communal Palace, a feeling against the prelate 
who now occupies this see, on account of his 
political sympathy, being thus made manifest. By 
farther departure from ancient precedent was also 
omitted, for the first time, the offering of tributes 
in wax-work by the magistracy to the Madonna’s 
shrine in that cathedral, which objects (formerly 
presented at the vespers of the vigil), used to be 
of ingenious and costly description, representing 
facts from the Old Testament, typical or a!lusive to 
the Virgin Mother, the usage derived from so early 
a period as the year 1200, when the “Senate” 
pledged itself to this annual debt of devotion, dis- 
charged faithfully ever since till the present year. 
Was the omission, as one might interpret, ominous 
of the decline of the religious element in Italy’s 
public practice for the future ? 

The story of Siena’s glorious Duomo, given in 
Della Valle’s “ Lettere Sanesi” (one of the fullest 
Italian works on local antiquity and art), does not 
in every respect agree with other compiled ac- 
counts. About 1089 is the year there conjectured 
for its foundation, and 1180 was certainly that of 
its consecration by Alexander III., previous to 
which, besides other striking proofs of developed 
genius and constructive skill, the fine vaulting 
must have been complete, or nearly so, as seen at 
this day. In 1284 was begun by Nicolo Pisano 
that splendid facade, encrusted with white marble, 
mosaics, gilding, sculptures, both statuary and re- 
lief, and tracery exquisitely delicate, the whole 
displayed in its transcendant magnificence by the 
year 1333. So early as 1317 had the original 
plan been enlarged upon ; and soon afterwards, in 
that century, the project formed of amplifying 
the whole edifice so far beyond that original as to 
double its ancient dimensions, reducing it to the 
figure of a T; the nave and aisles we now see 
becoming thus the mere transept,—thesubordinate 
instead of paramount part of the great whole! The 
architect, Landi, was the distinguished maestro 
of the time, by whom was finished the shell (for 
such alone it remains) of the gigantic nave, with 
a beautiful circular window at the south side; but 
that ambitious project fell, frustrated by the 
tragic consequences of the plague visitation in 
1348, which swept away all the artists engaged on 
this edifice; and the incomplete but vast and 
beautiful member of Siena’s Cathedral, destined 
to develop into a reality we shall never behold, 
seems now asuperfiuous adjunct, partly concealed 
by the insignificant offices of a modern grand 
ducal palace. 

One can hardly visit this city without a thought 
ofits revered St. Catherine (whose figure appears 
in every form, sculptured, painted, gilt, in its 
Duomo), especially since her life and maxims have 
been so much studied for illustration by esteemed 
Italian writers in late years in her “Life and 
Times,” ably worked up by Capecelatro, a Neapo- 
litan, of the Oratorian Order ; and her “ Letters,” 
edited with a preface, forming a perfect mono- 
graph, by Tommasio. The cluster of chapels into 
which the rooms of her house have been converted, 
contain little of intrinsic value as art; and one 
terrific picture of an execution, by tearing the 
flesh with hot-irons, at which she prays for the 
convict’s soul, is quite inadmissible. The deeply 
interesting frescoes on her story, by Razzi, at S. 
Dominico (now.a Benedictine church), are un- 
injured, and seen to the best advantage. In June 
last moved from that church an immense proces-: 
sion, bearing her skull, to celebrate her centenary 
festival, for the pomps of which were offered by the 


citizens, 7,185 lire, though nearly 3,000 lire less 
were actually spent thereon. In the principal 
chapel at her house are hung successively all the 
pallia won at the August races, and the painted 
shields of numerous patricians, who have won the 
title of “ Protector ” to this sanctuary, by annual 
contributions for expenses of worship, among 
which may be read the illustrious name, Massimo 
d’ Azeglio. 





PROFESSOR S. SMIRKE’S 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


LxEctureE I. 


THE first of a series of lectures “On Architec- 
ture,” at the Royal Academy, was delivered by 
Professor Smirke, on Thursday evening, the 9th 
instant. We proceed to give it in extenso. 

Early in the seventeenth century an Italian 
writer, Teofilo Gallaccini, composed a treatise of 
some ingenuity and merit, “On the Errors of 
Architecture ;” and certainly he succeeded in 
bringing together a mass of architectural errors 
(horrors I might say), so shocking as to reflect no 
small discredit on the practitioners of his day. 
That day, it is true, was one of great darkness in 
his art. By an unfortunate accident it coincided 
with the date of the greatest activity, influence, and 
wealth of the followers of Ignatius Loyola; when 
churchesandseminariesarosein great profusion over 
a large part of Christendom ; hence that era was 
then and still remains distinguished from all pre- 
ceding and succeeding times by the prevalence of 
perhaps the worst architecture that has yet been 
devised by human ingenuity. Not that the 
Jesuit’s style of architecture, as it has been called, 
may not be admitted to be sometimes picturesque 
and bold,—so much 80, indeed, as to be occasionally 
most theatrical in its effects ; but so entirely were 
all the rules of composition, I should almost say 
of common sense, ignored and outraged, — so 
entirely was the sober truthfulness of our art dis- 
regarded,—that I feel satisfied that I am confining 
myself to strict truth when I say that to the 
society founded by Loyola our art owes indirectly 
more of its degradation and decay than to any 
other school or individual whatever. Of course, 
I do not impute personally to himself any in- 
fluence over the style which the buildings I refer 
to tended to propagate: I only regard him as the 
founder of a religious society, who became the un- 
conscious instruments of establishing a vicious 
school of architecture at a very unfortunate epoch 
of architectural activity. The author to whom I 
have above adverted had the great merit of seeing 
more clearly than his contemporaries the faults of 
contemporary art; and he deserves to be recorded 
among our worthies for his boldness in contending 
against the monstrous errors aud absurdities that 
had sprung up with a luxurious rankness and 
rapidity which are really remarkable. 

The very commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, namely, the age of Bramante, of Raffuelle, of 
Peruzzi, and Giulio Romano, was, as | have on a 
former occasion shown, in many respects worthy 
of being regarded as the culminating period of 
modern architecture; and the end of that same 
century saw the art, if not at its lowest ebb, at 
all events in a state of deplorable impurity. It is 
an old remark that all evil is but the corruption 
of what is good ; and it seems to be in the nature 
of a law that no sooner has a point of excellence 
been reached than a process of deterioration com- 
mences. Fortunately, there would appear to be 
a co-existent law of social adjustment; for no 
sooner have we reached a state of apparently 
hopeless and helpless imbecility, than a glimpse 
of better things appears to restore our hopes and 
to redress the balance. The course, in short, 
of most human affairs may be correctly repre- 
sented in a diagram by a series of anticlinal lines, 
persistent in their ever varying irregularity. 

Such, at all events, appears to have been the 
course of our art. The great effort of the distin- 
guished artists whom J have named appears to 
have been—first, to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the principles which guided the 
architects of the great Classic period, and then to 
devise such departures from the style of that 
period (still, however, adhering to the principles 
on which that style was founded) as would enable 
them to adapt their structures to the greatly 
altered habits, and to the new civilization, of 
their own days, 

There can be little difference of opinion among 
us as to the consummate genius and wonderful 
dexterity with which these modifications of the 
ancient manner were effected. Perhaps one of 








the most prominent modifications was the intro- 





duction of a regular fenestration, by which that 
essential feature, the window, was so treated as to 
render it a fertile source of beauty and interest, 
It is true evidences are abundant to prove that 
whatever may have been the case in still earlier 
times, windows, with their architraves and other 
somewhat ornamental adjuncts of like nature, 
were a recognized feature in Roman architecture ; 
but I am aware of no ancient building having its 
various floors marked by uniform ranges of win- 
dows as decorated features, such as we find espe- 
cially characterizing the architecture of the 
Renaissance. 

Another source of beauty, wholly unknown to 
Classic art,—namely, the balustrade, is also due to 
the originality and inventive genius of the quatro- 
centists ; and it is curious to note the avidity with 
which artists learnt to avail themselves of this 
novel and ingenious mode of turning so prosaic 
and utilitarian an object as a parapet into an 
ornament of great zsthetic value. 

The systematic superposition of several regular 
orders was another practice particularly affected in 
renascent architecture. It had, indeed, been 
suggested by the magnificent amphitheatres of 
the Romans, as well as by a rare instance or two 
of still earlier date, but was certainly not prac- 
tised by that people generally, either in temples 
or in their domestic buildings. I have enume- 
rated some of the more prominent characteristics 
of Italian art, which stamped it with originality, 
and gave birth toa school as widely differing from 
the primitive, strictly classical, school, as from the 
Medieval school, which it supplanted. 


Such was architecture at the beginning of the “ “ 


sixteenth century in Italy, then the instructress 
of Europe in the fine arts, as well as in most other 
branches of intellectual culture. 

I have on a former occasion dwelt at sufficient 
length on the phases of our art down to this period, 
—a period which, again adopting the language of 
a kindred science, may be regarded as an anti- 
clinal axis. A downward course here commences. 
It is an ungrateful task to record the weaknesses 
of men and the errors of genius; but perhaps it 
is a useful one. Perhaps there may be as much 
advantage derived from inquiring how and why 
art decayed, as in marking and admiring its 
growth and elevation. Such, at all events, is the 
task which I have this evening imposed on myself. 

To inquire why art decayed after it had ar- 
tived at a point of great excellence is, perbaps, 
equivalent to inquiring why genius is erratic, why 
we are unstable in our judgment, and why human 
fancy is like the fabled bird of paradise, that 
exists only when on the wing. 

Had the men who followed the bright period to 
which I have adverted been plodders on the high- 
way of art, without soul or invention ; and content 
to follow with painful exactness the footsteps of 
their predecessors; we might, perhaps, have seen 
an age of good imitators, and of a level platitude ; 
a race of tame transmittors of the excellence of 
others, productive of a perpetual repetition of 
approved forms and established models. 

But very far otherwise was the case. Art, in 
all its branches, throughout the sixteenth and even 
the seventeenth centuries, was in a state of excite- 
ment and activity. Vasari, writing in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, vaunted that such was 
the fecundity of art and facility of execution in his 
time, that six pictures could then be painted within 
the time occupied by the previous generation of 
painters on a single picture. The simple-minded 
historian of art seems to have been hardly aware 
that his vaunt implied rather reproach than 
praise ; although it is true he has elsewhere amused 
his readers by the anecdote of an eminent painter 
who, at his easel, when called to his meal, replied 
that he would come directly, “ for he had but one 
saint more to paint.” 

The growth of public wealth and the progress 
of civilization brought into existence hosts of 
artists and of patrons of art. Popes and potentates 
vied with each other in the patronage of it, and 
even kings would condescend to bid against each 
other for the corporal possession and exclusive 
monopoly of some favourite practitioner. 

The consequences of such excessive stimulus 
were obvious and inevitable. Prosperity begot 
reckless and careless extravagance, and extrava- 
gance led to a rapid deterioration. 

The real laborious artists of the fifteenth century 
wrought, no doubt, slowly and painfully,—urged 
onwards not so much by a thought of lucre or 
applause, as by a deeply-felt love of their art; 
whilst the flattering crowd of artists who filled the 
scene in later times were the spoilt children of 
fortune; painting and carving and building with 
wonderful dexterity and readiness of execution it 
is true; and with a wonderfal facility of invention 
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in devising new shapes and fashions and fantastical 
combinations ; but without that earnest, ardent, 
painstaking, and simple severity of study which 
had conducted their forefathers to real excellence. 

By way of illustrating the vast change that had 
taken place during the sixteenth century, let us 
compare the works of Bramante, who flourished 
at the beginning of that century, with those of 
Borromini, who was born at the end of it. I have 
on a former occasion dwelt on the peculiar merits 
of Bramante. His was a pure, honest architec- 
ture, perfectly free from affectation and conceits 
of any kind whatever. His style appears to me 
to be all the more captivating from the very 
absence of all ad captandum contrivances, and all 
the more effective from its manifest freedom from 
all seeking after effect. 

If we turn from him to Borromini, we shall be 
shocked to see what devastation and corruption of 
taste had taken place during the one hundred 
intervening years. 

The one sought to charm by his purely archi- 
tectural feeling; aiming, for the most part, at 
those high qualities — order, symmetry, and 
rhythmical arrangement—which the great father 
of architecture, Vitruvius, had long before pointed 
to as the distinguishing eharacter of good archi- 
tecture; whilst the other set at defiance all order 
and moderation. The one never feared to draw a 
straight line, unless the requirements of his work 
seemed to render a curved or a broken line _pre- 
ferable for some special purpose; and surely a 
straight line seems to be, of all others, the line of 
architectural fitness, and therefore of beauty; 
whereas, Borromini must evidently have abhorred 
such a line above all things. He it was who, of 
all men, contributed most to the introduction of 
that system of architectural design (if it can 
worthily lay claim to the dignity of a system) by 
which masonry lost its special character, and its 
most appropriate forms. His fagades curved in- 
wards or bulged outwards on their plan, as if made 
not of hard stone, but of some yielding and plastic 
substance; and his pediments, totally forgetful of 
their primitive form, offered every variety of in- 
tricate convolution and distortion. 

Bramante called in the aid of sculpture with 
that chariness and caution which plainly indicated 
how highly he appreciated its noble attributes and 
fitting application; and as if he feared to vul- 
garize it by too-frequent a use of it, or by excess of 
any kind. Yet, highly as he appreciates sculp- 
ture, he never permitted it to encroach upon the 
proper limits of his own special art. Sculpture 
was used by him as an honoured accessory, well 
calculated to stamp a moral value on his work, 
and to give it a grace beyond the reach of mere 
architecture. 

Borromiui, on the other hand, permitted sculp- 
ture to dominate over the main object of his art 
without restraint : his whole building was literally 
sculpturesque, and his masonry was left to the 
humbler duty of forming a mere vehicle for the 
consolidation of some fantastic piece of clay 
modelling. Such had been the downward pro- 
gress of architecture during the period to which 
I have been adverting. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
transition was sudden, or even rapid. The activity 
and energy of the sixteenth century were wonder- 
ful, and led to perpetual changes, and were con- 
stantly giving birth to novelties. New schools 
were founded, and eminent masters appeared in 
rapid succession, and of most opposite characters ;— 
Sansovino, with his superabundant wealth of 
sculptural resources; Palladio, with a moderation 
and purity of feeling far beyond his fellows; 
Michelangelo, whose length of life enabled him to 
see out most of the brightest lights of Italy, al- 
though he was himself a fellow-labourer with some 
of the earliest and ablest masters of the great 
Italian Renaissance, Still, though the course of 
architecture was an onward course, yet it was also 


' adescending course. The art lostits dignity, and 


became frivolous and trifling. Every part of a 
building seemed to be, as it were, in restless 
movement: curved lines were broken and in- 
verted: straight lines were perpetually inter- 
rupted or diverted; and all breadth was frittered 
away by a multitude of lights and shadows. 

It is worthy of note how great a sympathy has 
always seemed to exist between our art and that 
of the sculptor. Whether dignified and severe, 
noble or mean, natural or conventional, grand or 
grotesque, those two sister arts seem ever to have 
proceeded hand in hand; for ever sharing the 
same fate; rising together into greatness and 
sublimity, and together sinking into painful imbe- 
cility. Without going too far back into the his- 
tory of art (although in remotest times the sym- 
pathy between the two arts was eminently conspi- 





cuous), we shall find the observation hold good in 
Medizval art. The culminating period of eccle- 
siastjcal architecture was precisely that which 
has been eulogized by our Flaxman as distin- 
guished by high sculptural excellence. The quatro- 
centist introducers of modern art in both these 
branches shared like feelings, and were remark- 
able for like excellences. The sculpture of Dona- 
tello, like the architecture of Alberti, was alike 
vigorous and original, and full of delicacy of 
feeling; these high qualities being in both arts 
somewhat qualified, it is true, by a certain degree 
of hardness and rigidity. In Michelangelo we 
find the same colossal and masculine breadth, 
whether we regard the examples he has left us of 
his sculpture or of his architecture. 

Then, coming down to the epoch that more par- 
ticularly engages our attention this evening, we 
shall find the same debasement pervading the two 
arts. I have already said that one of the marked 
characteristics of the architecture of the seven- 
teenth century was that of restless movement ; so 
also the sculpture of the seventeenth century ex- 
hibits, in an especial manner, the absence of that 
tranquil dignity which is particularly becoming in 
sculpture, especially when applied as an accessory 
to architecture. A want of repose is almost equally 
offensive in both the arts. The eye is fatigued 
and the attention distracted by an excessive 
flutter in the details, whether we contemplate a 
building or a group of sculpture. Bernini set the 
example, but Borromini went far beyond him in 
this vicious treatment of the sculptural accessories 
of their respective buildings. Indeed, one of the 
most repulsive faults of sculpture at this de- 
generate period was its utter want of repose 
and the inordinate love of representing agitated 
drapery. 

It is said of Bernini, by Milizia, that, although 
he was himself far from a pattern of sobriety in 
this respect, he yet knew enough of his art to 
condemn the fault in others. Remarking, on one 
occasion, the extreme agitation of St=. Veronica’s 
clothing under the dome of St. Peter's, he sarcas- 
tically inquired of the sculptor from whence the 
wind came that so seriously disturbed the Virgin 
Saint’s drapery, seeing that she stood protected 
within the walls of the edifice. The sculptor, for- 
tunately for him, had an answer that effectually 
disconcerted the critic :—‘‘ The wind,” he replied, 
“obviously came through the serious fissures in 
the masonry of the dome, occasioned by the 
critic’s (Bernini’s) want of skill, in destroying the 
stability of the piers of that dome;” Bernini 
having shortly before somewhat rashly interfered 
with Michelangelo’s piers, by the insertion of 
colossal niches excavated out of the substance of 
those piers. Such were the mutual recriminations 
of these two most eminent artists, who contributed 
so largely to the degradation of their art. I am 
confident that I am using no extravagant or inor- 
dinate expressions, when I designate the architec- 
tural sculpture of the seventeenth century, in its 
treatment and mode of introduction, as ridiculous 
and absurd. Their sculpture may probably have 
been designed with boldness and vigour, and 
executed often with a masterly dexterity: cer- 
tainly we cannot justly charge it with tameness 
or insipidity. Its faults were, indeed, exactly the 
reverse, There is a grotesque energy, a violence 
of gesticulation, which is, perhaps, very true to 
nature, if we seek nature in the wine-shops of the 
Campagna, or among the Lazzaroni of the Chiaja ; 
but the united voices of all cultivated artists will 
concur in condemning that style of nature as unfit 
for the study and imitation of sculptors. 

A painter may, with perfect propriety, impart 
whatever degree of violent action his subject may 
demand: his pencil undertakes to realize to the 
eye actual scenes; and, if intense action is to be 
represented, he is most successful who best realizes 
on the canvas that intensity. The case is, as it 
appears to me, far otherwise with the sculptor’s 
art; at least when it is applied as the accessorial 
embellishment of architecture. Statues in niches, 
or on balustrades, or otherwise fringing the sky- 
line of a building, must, I should think, be sub- 
dued, both in attitude and in treatment.* 








GEOMETRICAL TRACERY. 


SomE time since I was required to execute cer- 
tain details of tracery ; and being anxious to draw 
them upon some precise method (for I wished to 
centre the compasses at once, and not “feel” for 
it, as is too often the practice), I consulted several 
works on the subject, but found nothing very 
satisfactory ; and this induced me to try for myself. 
I send you the result for insertion in your es- 
teemed pages, being desirous that others may bave 





* To be continued. 


any advantage that may be found in it. Whilst I 
am confident of its originality as regards myself, 
I cannot but feel that I may only be rediscovering 
after all. 








In a given Circle to inscribe thirteen Circles.— 
With the radius of the given circle prick off the 
points M, B, C, D, E, F, and draw the radiating 
lines. Bisect B C in G@; and through the points 
C E half the radius O Din H. Take H G in the 
compasses with centre H, and describe the are in- 
tersecting at T on line O B, and with the radius 
T B turn in the six outer circles. The intersec- 
tion of two equilateral triangles drawn from the 
points T, T, I, U, U, U, will give the S centres. 
The same radius for the remaining circles com- 
pletes the figure. 

Or, with the radius D F describe arcs cutting 
at L, which take for a centre, and with the same 
radius describe an are at P, through which draw 
a line, with your 30° intersecting at VV; 
then V D and VF are two diameters of the 
thirteen circles, by which the others may be found. 

Second Method.—Turn B G from O to N, and 
with the radius B N describe three circles as one 
dotted, and find the three contained in each: turn 
in the remaining circles, and the figure is de- 
scribed. 

I send a sketch of tracery founded on the dia- 
gram; but of course the figure will give the out- 
line of a great number of others equally good. 

Owzn W. Davis. 








THE LAWS OF COOLING, 


A wax body loses its heat by radiation from 
its surface, and by contact with cold surrounding 
substances. The laws of cooling have been long 
known, and are expressed in the formule of New- 
ton and of Dulong and Petit. From their expe- 
riments, confirmed by subsequent researches of 
others, we learn that the heat lost by radiation 
varies with the nature of the exposed surface. 
Polished metal emits caloric much more slowly 
than wood or any rough material. We learn also 
that the heat lost by contact varies with the 
form and extent of the surface of the warm body, 
and with the excess of its temperature over that 
of the surrounding medium. A cube cools more 
rapidly than a globe of the same material, and of 
equal weight, because the surface of the former 
is larger in proportion to the mass than the sur- 
face of the latter. Red-hot iron becomes cold 
almost instantaneously when plunged into water ; 
whereas, if left in the open air, it might retain 
its heat for hours, or even days. When we know 
the temperature of the surrounding medium, the 
form of the body, its weight, and calorific capa- 
city, we can easily determine its rate of cooling 





and its temperature at every instant. In prac- 
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tice, it is seldom, if ever, necessary to take into 
account the conducting power of the body iteelf. 
Bad conductors, when placed in a medium colder 
than themselves, may be warmer at the centre 
than on the outside; but this difference of temper- 
ature is slight and unimportant. Gold has nearly 
ten times the conducting power of lead, and nearly 
three times the conducting power of iron and 
platinum ; but all these metals are subject to the 
same laws of cooling. The difference in the rate 
of cooling upon the outside and in the interior 
of a mass of gold, and of a similar mass of wood 
or iron, is a matter of no practical moment. The 
conducting power of a body cannot be measured 
except in those cases where its heat passes out of 
itself into surrounding substances. 

An inclosed space like a room, office, or house, 
is subject to the same laws of cooling as a warm 
body of similar form, of equal bulk, and of equal 
calorific capacity. A room filled with warm air, 
and without any openings for currents, would lose 
its heat slowly through the walls, roof, and floor ; 
80 slowly, indeed, that a perfectly air-tight build- 
ing filled with warm air would retain its high 
temperature inside for many months, even if car- 
ried in the depth of winter to Iceland or any 
other part of the frigid zone. The cold of winter 
pierces very slowly through our walls and roofs. 
It rises still more slowly from the ground. The 
most of our building stones conduct heat as rapidly 
as cast iron. The addition of layers of other 
materials outside g d inside, such gs mortar, wood, 
paper, &c., diminishes this copdyecting power, and 
reduces it in most cases so far that it may be 
disregarded. Snow, alga, js well known to bea 
medium peculiarly impervioug fo cold: a roof 
covered with a coat of snow at 32 deg. ig warmer 
inside than when it is exposed ba | iy atmo- 
sphere at %e deg. A very thin layer of mould 
protects vegetables from the frosts of winter, pro- 
vided only the covering be impervious to the air. 
So, also, contrary to the ancient practice of raising 
thick partitions for securing warmth as well as 
safety, we find that the heat of the interior of a 
building is affected only in the slightest degree 
by the nature or thickness of the material which 
forms its exterior. In regard to our dwellings, 
where fresh, and, consequently, in winter, cold air 
is necessary to our existence, the whole subject of 
their warmth and healthfulness is reduced in 
practice to the regulation of the currents out and 
in, or their ventilation. In regard to ice-houses 
and similar places for keeping in or shutting out 
the cold, the main point in practice is to prevent 
altogether the entrance and exit of air. 

These simple general principles, well known, 
yet most important at this season of the year, de- 
serve specially the attention of those engaged in 
the manufacture and preservation of ice. 








ON THE CONSERVATION OF ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS AND 
REMAINS.* 


Anp what is the state of a restored church ? 

The external stonework is in good repair, but the anti- 
quity of its details is dubious. The windows are of nice 
chronological accordance, but they fail to tell the church’s 
history. The internal stonework has thrown off its coating 
of whitewash, but it has been reworked, and all the tool- 
marks of the old masons scraped off by the unpitying 
drag, or chipped away and replaced by modern toolings. 
The plastering is done to perfection, but it projects in 
strange, unnatural notchings round the stone dressings, 
and has replaced what was a storehouse of the relics of 
old decorative painting. The roofs are of sound oak, or 
display all the smartness of stain and varnish, but the old 
timber-work we valued is gone, and what now appears is 
not even like it. The floor is, perhaps, of the uniform neat- 
ness of a Sraffordshire farmer’s kitchen, or, it may be, 
displays all the glories of encaustic tile; but the memo- 
rials of the dead have perished, and the works of Mr. 
Minton (to which they have fallen victims) have scorn- 
fully ousted those,of his teachers; while the local patterns 
of old times have given way to those which one now finds 
stereotyped from one end of the country to the other. 
The windows are nicely glazed with cathedral glass, and 
some of them with stained glass of reasonable merit; but 
the one has thrust out the fragments of ancient glass- 
painting, while the other has scorned all endeavour to 
follow out and take example from their designs. The 
bells have been capitally recast by Mears & Warner, and 
their tones are, no doubt, musical; but, if you go up to 
look at them, you find the ancient fretted border replaced 
by some vulgar beadings, and the pious and beautifully 
lettered legend by the names of the founders and the 
churchwardens in lettering which would do honour to a 
haberdasher’s shop-front. 

This is a fair statement of an average church restora- 
tion; but there are many worse, as well as many better 
cases. The great majority, I grieve to say, are very far 
worse. We find in some of them reckless and often 
ignorant and senseless destruction of old work, united 
with an intense want of feeling, in all that is done anew; 
so that the church has become equally sickening from 
what it has lost and what it has gained. 

In others, again, we find an ufter blank of interest,— 
a church reduced to a state of unredeemed lukewarmness. 





* By Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A, See page 22. 






I have recently been especially struck, in making a little 
tour, with the prevalence of this last-named type among 
restored churches,—a nauseating blank,—neither anything 
interesting left, nor anything good introduced ; and yet I 
was self-condemned at considering that the process, 
viewed as a whole, was much the same as that we are all 
in the habit of applying in our restorations, the chief 
difference lying in the degree of conservative feeling and 
of artistic skill with which it is applied. My great per- 
plexity is to decide whether our entire system should be 
reconsidered and altered, or whether the whole question 
is one of details and of individual cases, each to be decided 
on its own merits. 

Now let us consider for a moment what should be the 
beau-ideal of a restored church. 

First of all, we have all its structural dilapidations so 
far repaired as to secure it against actual danger, and to 
insure its stability. 

The external stonework would be so far repaired as is 
necessary to bring out the architectural forms where 
seriously decayed and mutilated, and to render the struc- 
ture of the walls sound and durable. This would be done, 
not on a wholesale principle, such as could be described 
in a specification, but in a tentative and gradual manner ; 
first, replacing the stones which are entirely decayed, 
and rather feeling one’s way, and trying how little will 
do, than going on any bold system. Every new stone 
will thus be a perfect transcript of that which it replaces ; 
and this will, as far as possible, extend to its dimensions 
and the mode of workmanship; for there is a character 
even in the proportions of ashlar stones,—still more in 
the mode of working them. Where a part is wholly or in 
any great degree wanting, it is questionable whether it 
would be supplied beyond the extent of existing evidence ; 
when later features have been interpolated, it is yet more 
questionable whether they would be removed. Such 
quastions must depend upon circumstances, such as the 
merits of the original and of the interpolation, and upon 
the question whether the latter is in a state to demand 
thorough reparation, and whether the original features 
preponderate and give their character to the building. 
Such questions, too, would have been entered upon with 
a strong leaning against alteration; and this would show 
itself clearly in the result. 

The interior would, it is true, be divested of its white- 
wash; but where this would not come off by fair means 
it will be more or less left on, for a little discolouration of 
the stone is of infinitely less moment than the oblitera- 
tion of the ancient tooling ; so that in cleaning it no hard 
tool must ever be brought to bear uponits surface. Where 
the stonework had been coloured or decorated in distem- 
per, the traces of this would be preserved with a loving 
ss Reng matter how indistinct or fragmentary they 
may be. 

The plastering may ‘to some extent be renewed; but 
wherever the old colouring could be preserved portions 
of the plastering would be left, and the new would be, 
like the old, thin, and not projecting beyond the stone 
dressings. The roofs, if ancient, will have been stu- 
diously repaired, so as to preserve every fragment which 
can be made to do its duty, even though the roofs may 
not be of the original date or pitch. 

The floor, though levelled and made free from damp, 
will retain all its monumental slabs in their true places ; 
and the remainder will be made in a great degree subor- 
dinate to them, and of the material which, so far as can 
be ascertained, was before used, whether stone or tile. 
If old encaustic tiles remain, they will receive all due 
honour and protection, and new ones will be founded on 
their patterns. 

The seating will probably be the carrying out of such 
parts of the old seating as may have remained; all old 
screens, &c. &c., being carefully preserved, and that in 
their own proper places. Where ancient features, as 
niches, &c., have been ruthlessly destroyed, they will have 
been carefully traced out, and either exposed to view and 
left to speak for themselves; or, if sufficient traces are 
left and fragments found (which is often the case) to 
warrant it, they will have been studiously and with reli- 
gious accuracy restored to their original forms; no old 
part being disturbed, and every old fragment worked in, 

The fragments of old stained glass would retain each its 
own place; and, if new glass be introduced where such 
remains exist, it will be made to carry out the design 
which they suggest. Ina word, the old church will, by a 
studious and tentative process, have been brought into a 
seemly state without any smartening up of old weather- 
beaten surfaces and without any loss of ancient or tradi- 
tional character ; while, in such fittings or necessary fea- 
tures as there was no ancient guide for, it wil) be felt that 
the restorer united the ability to carry out the spirit of the 
old work with a desire to limit himself to the smallest pos- 
sible sphere in the exercise of it. 

This seems the true ideal; but, as I have before said, it 
is by no means easy, and often impossible, to realize it. 
The extent and intensity of the decay of the materials, the 
shattered condition of the walls, the extent of barbarous 
mutilations, and the necessity for enlargement or other 
practical alterations to meet present wants, all militate 
more or less againstit; yet the ideal suggests the spirit in 
which the work ought to be undertaken, even whenit can 
only be partially attained; and I fear that it is not by any 
means the spirit with which such works really are under- 
taken. Onthe contrary, it seems as if many promoters of 
restoration, and those they employ, laid themselves out to 
destroy interesting features, even when a general restora- 
tion is not carried out. I passed the other day through a 
village (Edenbridge, in Kent) where a few years before I 
had sketched a window Of great peculiarity, such as 1 had 
only seen one other instance of : it was one whose tracery 
was eget especially to give scope to a crucifixion in 
the stained glass. I went to look at itagain; when, to my 
dismay, I found that it had been singled out from among 
all the windows in the church for destruction, and a win- 
dow of the vulgarist form substituted ! Again, in a church 
near Reading there were many beautiful remains of painted 
glass, of the beginning of the fourteenth century, in the 
heads of the window-lights, which I took much trouble to 
get tracings of. The church was “restored,” and they all 
disappeared ! 

The noble church of Cley-upon-Sea, in Norfolk, had, 
when I saw it three or four years back, an original roof of 
the fourteenth century; certainly much decayed. It has 
now, I hear, been replaced by one of the meanest and 
most contemptible kind, not having the smallest reference 
to its ancient type. Wherever old frescoes are found the 
clergy set themselves especially against them. In achurch 
I was myself engaged upon in Cheshire, the whole walls 
were found coverea with large figures and other decora- 
tions of a most interesting character. Their destruction 
was decreed. I interfered, and threatened the builder's 





foreman with dismissal if he carried out the sentence ; but 





they cleverly allowed the question to go by default, and 
let them be destroyed by exposure to rain, while the roof 
was uncovered. In another place the gentleman who 
paid for the restoration set himself earnestly to preserve 
a most remarkable fresco; bnt, while his back was turned, 
a workman, supposed to be bribed by another parishioner, 
chiselled it off. Even at Eton College, where the walls 
above the stalls were found to be covered with two ranges 
of oil-paintings in the manner of the Flemish school of 
the fifteenth century, the fellows of the college had one 
whole range chiselled off from each side of the chapel, 
and the other range concealed by canopies which had 
never existed on the old stalls. This act of Vandalism J 
saw myself being perpetrated. And soit is all through the 
country; the most interesting features of our old churches 
are being weeded out through the carelessness, the pre- 
judices, or the deliberate barbarism of those who have to 
do with them. Nor can the architect in all instances pre- 
vent this. I have now a church in hand where, an 
enlargement being necessary, I had arranged it with 
special reference to preserving a curious fragment of ex- 
treme antiquity ; but the builder, who could not conceive 
why s» scrubby a bit should be retained, took it down, 
asking no guestions; and, in spite of my earnest remon- 
strance, has gone on finding one bit after another of old 
work to be too far gone for retention ; and has let the old 
wall-painting for which the church was celebrated perish 
from exposure; indeed (having no clerk of the works), I 
was obliged to threaten the builder with extreme severity 
to induce him to spare anything at all. The fact is, that 
unless one is always at the spct or has there a representa. 
tive imbued with the right feeling, there is little chance 
for a building when once any portion has to be rebuilt; 
and sometimes, I fear, when the architect is on the spot, 
he does much the same thing; and perhaps even avails 
himself of his proximity to press with the greater success 
his anti-conservative suggestions and arguments. 

I will here offer a few suggestions which may possibly 
be of some utility. 

First. I have found it in some degree useful to have a 
code of rules and sugzestions drawn out and lithographed 
for the guidance of clerks of the works and builders who 
are engaged in restorations. I take the liberty of laying 
one of these papers on the table, but will mention that 
they are of littie use unless constantly pressed personally 
upon the attention of the parties concerned. 

Secondly. The great enemies to careful restoration are 
contracts. The best course would be to carry them out 
by day-work, feeling one’s way in the mosc timid and 
careful manner, aud always striving to do as little as is 
practicable. When contracts are necessary a series of 
small contracts 1s better than one general one. 

Thirdly. It is highly desirable to avoid uncovering a 
roof all at once. When re-roofing or recovering the roofs 
is necessary, it is best to do it in small parts, and keep 
the rain out by temporary expedients as you go on. 

Fourthly. It is often the case that the exterior of window 
tracery is hopelessly destroyed, while the internal half re- 
mains sound. In such cases I hold the proper course to 
be the renewal of the outer half alone, attaching the new 
work by plugs and cement. We thus retain one-half in 
its original form, and ensure the correctness of the other 
half. | 

Fifthly. Patching and piecing, if done carefully, are in- 
finitely preferable to more wholesale renewal. The 
various cements which we have now at our command 
enable us to introduce the smallest pieces into decayed 
or mutilated mouldings, which was formerly impraticable. 
Where the injury, however, is unimportant, it is better to 
leave it untouched. 

Sixthly. Never trust a clerk of the works, or any un- 
practised hand, to obtain the sections of mouldings, or 
the forms of other features to be restored. It is otten 
difficult enongh to persons whose eyes and whose in- 
stincts have been sharpened by the habit of studying 
ancient features through a long series of years: to those 
who have had no such advantage, it is simply impossible ; 
and one need not be astonished to find them, even with 
nearly perfect copies before them, producing forms 
scarcely resembling the original at all. I have often 
known them, even when they have passed a saw-curf 
(according to their somewhat barbarous custom), through 
a moulding, and ruled off its section, produce a result 
totally at variance with the old moulding. 

Seventhly. Where an ancient feature has been destroyed 
never attempt its restoration till the parts round where 
the original existed have been throughly opened out and 
explored ; and, where possible, in your own presence. Old 
fragments are in such cases nearly always discovered, 
and usually in great abundance and near their proper 
sites. 

Thus fragments of a destroyed window are usually 
found in the wall which blocks up or surrounds the old 
opening. Blocked up niches, sediliz, or piscine, Com- 
monly contain each their own débris. 

Often, however, these are not quite sufficient to perfect 
a design ; and the skill of the architect is taxed to the very 
utmost to judge what the rest would be. This resembles 
the labours of the Paleontologist, who reconstructs the 
skeleton and the animul from a few broken bones ; and, as 
in his case, the work is impossible to any but one 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject. 

This is, indeed, a most important branch of the subject, 
and is by far the most interesting and cheering phase 
restoration. Inthe hands of an experienced and pains- 
taking restorer, it often happens that a design which 
been almost utterly lost is, in a very great measure, re- 
covered; but this can only be done by lung and patient 
study of the fragments discovered; and the work should 
be indefinitely postponed until these can be thoroughly 
explored and thoroughly studied. Too much stress can- 
not possibly be laid upon this. It is the very pith and mar- 
row of restoration. If neglected it is destructive to the 
work, though if carried out fully, it is the great redeem- 
ing fact which compensates for many of the annoyances 
which restorations involve. 

In such cases all the fragments which can be by any 
means grafted into the restored work should be brought 
in at whatever cost. In difficult cases let the architect 
stick to it hard and fast, until his difficulty is solved ; and 
let him set as lightly as possible by the conject 
theories which, one by one, occur to him, for he may 
almost depend upon it that they are wrong. With the 
single exception of Professor Willis, I never met with a 
man who could make guesses on which a moment’s re- 
liance could be placed. He does so simply because he 
has a wonderful intuitive power of putting together 
evidence in his mind which few possess; and still more 
because he never makes a guess until he has coll 
and thoroughly weighed his evidence. He has swarms 
of imitators whose practice is the very reverse. To begin 
with they only half understand their subject, and they 
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build upon this defective foundation a superstructure of 
uesses running ahead of the evidence, and stuck to re- 
feiously after proof has been found of their fallacy. 

To those who have not such intuitive perceptions, the 
only course is not to guess at all, or to set so loosely by 
your theories, that they may, one by one, go to the 
winds without a moment’s regret, as fast as adverse 
evidence presents itself. I remember once investigating 
the design of a very much altered and mutilated window ; 
when, after constructing a most satisfactory theory, a 
little bit of evidence turned up, which not only let it all 
down with a run, but involved the whole question in new 
obscurity. An excellent young assistant who was with 
me exclaimed, in a fit of impatient vexation, that he 
wished to goodness we had not found that nasty feature, 
for it had spoiled all our work. I replied, ‘‘ Never regret 
evidence, however vexatious; for, depend upon it, it 
must lead to a right conclusion; or, at least, prevent 
wrong ones.’”? However, I could not at the time see my 
way through it ; but some time afterwards, while away, 
a new thought occurred, and I went back and told my 
assistant that if, on cutting into the wall at a certain 
point, he found a certain feature, I could unravel the 
whole mystery. This was searched for, and found; and 
the whole of the evidence at once fell into its place; and 
the only remaining wonder was, how we could have been 
so stupid as not to think of so obvious a thing before. At 
other times, however, the result is so completely different 
from what we could possibly have anticipated, that one’s 
wonder rather is, how one could have ever been so con- 
ceited as to venture upon any conjectures at all. 

Nothing can be more delightful and instructive than 
this class of investigation. One sometimes finds objects 
of the greatest interest, and unfolds designs of the 
greatest beauty and originality, of which not a trace was 
before visible. Were it not for this, the work of restora- 
tion would be almost unmitigatedly painful, from having 
constantly to meddle with and to replace genuine but 
hopelessly decayed work: these discoveries, however, 
and the beauties they unfold, afford a delightful and con- 
solatory compensation. 

How doubly distressing, then, is it to see evidences of 
this kind discovered, but ignored and destroyed without 
one hint being taken from them, as is too often the case! 

After animadverting, however, upon our own misdeeds, 
I think I may be excused in speaking somewhat plainly as 
to the fearful loss of authentic work of the most precious, 
indeed of the most inestimable, value; which is going 
throughout the length and breadth of that country which 
boasts itself to have been the birthplace of Pointed 
architecture ; and where, if that high claim can be esta- 
blished ; it follows, as a necessary consequence, that every 
original fragment, and every authentic detail, or—more 
correctly speaking—the originality and the authenticity 
of every fragment and of every detail, should be guarded 
with a jealousy proportioned to their value as the most 
trustworthy and the most genuine illustrations of the rise 
and development of that wonderful style of art. 

It is perfectly inexplicable to me, how the very same 
persons can at one time bring cogent arguments to prove 
that their country was the nursing mother of Medizeval 
art, and at the next should deliberately, and without ne- 
cessity, take down from her noblest architectural monu- 
ments original details of the most exquisite description 
which imagination can picture, and which have suffered 
comparatively little from time, and replace them by 
modern copies. Yet this is the course of proceeding 
going on from end of France to the other—and that, not 
by one architect in particular, bunt, in a greater or less 
degree, by all the architects who are engaged in the 
restoration of the ancient monuments of France. 

In that country we have to applaud the generosity of 
the Government in undertaking on so munificent a scale 
the restoration of its ancient architectural remains. We 
have not, as sometimes with ourselves, to lament the em- 
ployment of persons of dubious capability ; for the works 
are generally in the hands of men of the greatest emi- 
nence and of undoubted skill and knowledge; nor have 
we to complain of any want of artistic power in the car- 
rying out of the works; for in this we must acknowledge 
ourselves to be in many cases surpassed. What we have 
to lament, to deprecate, and to protest against is, that 
inexplicable absence of appreciation of the value of the 
authenticity and of the actual bond fide genuineness of 
old work, which leads them to reject without scruple or 
remorse the most charming original work for some mere 
trifling defect, and to feel perfectly satisfied with a copy 
which, however skilful, must be lifeless from the very 
fact of its being a copy; and which, even if as good as the 
original, must be utterly devoid of the interest and histo- 
tical value which attaches to it. The extent to which 
this feeling, and the course which results from it, extends 
itself is as lamentable as it is inexplicable ; and absolutely 
threatens to replace half of the ancient monuments of the 
country by mere copies of them. True it is that these 
copies are admirable in execution, and careful and studious 
in their correctness; but who cares for a copy if he can get 
the original? or who will ever look at the details of 
the French cathedrals as exponents of Medizeval art 
when they know them to have been executed in the 
nineteenth century? And it is not the examples of 
Pointed architecture alone which are being thus tam- 
pered with; but even the curious Byzantine remains 
in southern France and the classic monuments at Nismes. 

en I was preparing, some time since, a lecture for the 
Royal Academy on the rise of Pointed architecture, I had 
& great desire to see a drawing of any capitals which 
might exist at Perigueux ; and, on making inquiry of a 
friend who had just been there, he said, ‘“‘Oh! I could 
ave got you oneif I had known, for the old ones were 
lying about among the old materials.’” One hears a story 
of an American who, after looking at the new works 
always going on at the Colosseum, remarked, with very 
just irony, “It ’ll be a very fine building when it’s 
finished.” And I learn from our excellent secretary, 
Mr. Lewis, that the very same thing is going on now at 
the Amphitheatre at Nismes ! 

Even Carcassone, so famous and so interesting as a 
city, almost deserted before the close of the Middle Ages, 
and consequently a wonderful genuine specimen of a 
Medizeval city, is, as I learn from Mr. Lewis, being re- 
hewed and made into a (no doubt very learned) model 
of that of which it was the dilapidated original ! 

A visit to the Hotel Cluny affords a practical commen- 
tary upon this system of restoration by renewal. We see 
there capitals from the Sainte Chapelle of an exquisite 
qubtiety of conception and sculpture, such as to bid de- 

ance toany one who would think of transferring their 
spirit to a copy; and yet thrown aside and laid on the 
Sheae- plot, in all weathers, though to the casual observer 

Most as perfect as ifnew: one sees there the real angels 


over the great portal of Notre Dame: one sees the central 
pillar of one of the same portals looking nearly as well- 
conditioned as -its modern supplanter: one sees also 
balusters from the parapetsof the Sainte Chapelle as good 
as new; snd many other exquisite details rejected from 
the restored edifices, one knows not why. The stone- 
yards near many cathedrals tell the same story; indeed, 
wherever a great restoration is going on, you may see the 
— old details, often scarcely corroded by time, lying 
rejected and neglected heaps hard by. 

Now let me ask, in the name of good sense and 
feeling, why the great learning, skill, and judgment of the 
(often illustrious) architect to these works is not rather 
directed to the conservation in situ of every fragment 
of the noble architecture which they understand so 
thoroughly, rather than to its supplantment to make way 
for mere copies, which, however admirable, possess no real 
value as genuine exponents of the style? If they would 
take the contrary course, I can aver, without fear of con- 
tradiction, from the talent and learning they display, that 
their works would be worthy objects of the pride of their 
own countrymen and of the gratitude and admiration of 
every lover of Medizval art, instead of being, as now, 
causes of regret and disappointment to all. But, it may 
be asked, what business is this of ours? Why do we not 
correct our own errors, and leave architects of other 
countries to do as they like? I reply, that the French 
architects and art-historians, by showing (whether we 
fully admit it or no) that theirs is the mother country of 
Gothic architecture, have thereby made its production 
the property of Europe and of the world ; and that, on 
their own showing, all lovers of Gothic architecture have 
an a'most equal claim upon them for their authenticity 
and their conservation. 

I have dwelt so long upon the principal heads of my 
subject that I must but slightly touch upon that which 
remains: I mean the preservation of the miscellaneous 
remnants of antiquity which form my third class. 

These are, more than any other, subjected to the con- 
stant inroads of vandalism. Even the reverend conser- 
vators of our cathedrals care little for the fragmentary 
remains by which they are surrounded; and often rather 
wonder at the weakness of those who lift up their voices 
in their favour. The very same man who takes an en- 
lightened interest in the preservation of every porition of 
the church, cannot be brought to care about the equally 
interesting though simpler structures, whose vestiges are 
intermingled with their own residentiary houses; and 
would have no scruple in destroying the most interesting 
antiquities to provide for some passing matter of con- 
venience. 

At Worcester it is only a few months since the ancient 
Guestern Hall was threatened with destruction. At Ely 
the huge Abbey Barn was destroyed only a few years 
back; and nearly everywhere the same spirit may be 
found to be at work. It is the duty of an Institute like 
this to protest against it, as they have lately to their 
honour done in several kindred cases. 

One can hardly expect better things of a town council, 
when chapters of cathedrals set the example; but one 
must, in passing, protest against the deliberate barbarism 
which has within a few years destroyed the curious old 
Town-halls of Hereford and Leominster. 

Our country villages, and the country itself, are full of 
small fragments of ancient architecture, often not of very 
early date, but of most valuable character, and which are 
every day threatened by the hand of innovation. I 
refer not only to works of high antiquity, but 
to timber houses, old brick (or other) chimney- 
shafts, old gable-houses of stone or brick, and a 
thousand other fragments of old buildings, which add 
so much to the character of our villages, &c., and are 
also so suggestive for rural architecture. These ought to 
be jealously preserved and watched by those who have it 
in their power to do so. Village and churchyard crosses, 
the remains of old domestic architecture in our towns 
and cities, old manor-houses, hospitals, schools, col- 
leges, &c. &c., and a thousand other classes of building, 
demand equal care ; and, last of all, I would mention old 
bridges, which are far more numerous than one would 
suppose, and which are less seen than most classes of 
antiquities, from the fact that we pass over and therefore 
cannot get a view of them. These have very frequently 
been preserved intact on one side, and widened on the 
other; a process one cannot object to, as the roadway 
which they provide is usually too narrow for our present 
uses. Though not pos engineering works, they have a 
noble character, and occasionally attain to considerable 
span ;—as in the case of one at Durham, which approaches 
100 feet. Amusingly enough, a modern engineer, in 
widening it by an arch of the same span, has failed in 
making his work stand so well as the old one. 

I have, however, made my paper far too long, and 
must sum up briefly, as follows :— 

I. Our old architectural monuments are of the utmost 
value and interest to us as Englishmen and as architects ; 
and their conservation is a matter of vital importance. 

If. What with neglect, Vandalism, natural decay, and 
ill-judged restorations, the existence, integrity, or authen- 
ticity of these invaluable remains is threatened from all 
sides ; and fearful inroads upon them are every year being 
made. 

And finally, it is the paramount duty of an institution 
such as ours—the only cone of a permanent character by 
which architecture is represented—to take the initiative 
in laying down, in conjunction with other architectural 
and antiquarian societies, a code of rules for the treat- 
ment of buildings requiring restoration ; and to take such 
measures as their united wisdom may suggest to promote 
the true, faithful, and authentic conservation of these 
monuments and remains. 

In conclusion, then, I beg to propose that a standing 
committee be appointed for this purpose; and that they 
be empowered to act in conjunction, and to communi- 
cate, with other societies, with a view to secure their co- 
operation in carrying out this most important object. 








SOME NOTES ON THE REPAIRS OF 
HENRY VIIL’S CHAPEL. 

Ir would be interesting if we could learn 
from authentic documents the cost of the re- 
pairs of both the exterior and interior of religious 
and other large buildings. This, with notes of the 
peculiar quality of the stone used, might in many 
instances lead to useful results. We should see 
how soon any structure, without care, falls into a 
state} of total ruin. The magnificent hall of 





whose counterfeits blow the trumpets of the Resurrection 


Kenilworth, complete in Queen Elizabeth’s days, 


three centuries or so since, is now a crumbling 
wreck: the roofs have fallen: great trees 
have grown into and split the walls; and ere 
long the elaborate details will have passed 
away, and be lost in mounds of crumbling 
dust. Other places might be mentioned which 
are in a similar condition; and throughout 
Scotland many of the strong castles, which were 
intact in Oliver Cromwell’s days, are in the same 
condition as Kenilworth. The hall at Seaton 
Delaval, in Northumberland, which was partly 
destroyed by fire, is now in such a ruinous state 
that without knowing the circumstances many 
would think it had been uninhabited for centuries. 

Respecting Henry VII.’s Chapel, which had, at 
the beginning of the present century, been 
built only about 300 years, in a period of thirty- 
three years no less a sum than nearly 70,000/. 
was spent in repairs, chiefly of the exterior. This 
large expenditure was probably caused by neglect- 
ing to meet the decay in time; for we find that 
during the three centuries which had elapsed from 
the foundation of Henry VII.’s Chapel to the year 
1803, it had undergone little repair, and its ex- 
ternal state had become so completely ruinous, 
that the safety of the whole fabric was endangered. 
Some years before that, in 1793, it had been 
necessary to repair the roof at an expense of about 
1,9007. This was defrayed by the revenues of the 
church ; but reparation on a more extensive scale 
being required, Mr. James Wyatt, the surveyor- 
general, was employed in restoring a part over 
the eastern window, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the expense of repairing the whole; when a 
fire occurred in the roof and lantern of the Abbey 
Church, through the neglect of the plumbers.* 

At the period the fire happened tho chapel 
was in a deplorable condition. ‘The two western 
turrets had been found in such a dangerous 
state that they were in progress of being taken 
down: the windows were propped by timbers : 
several of the flying buttresses had sunk through 
the decay of their abutments ; and all the exterior 
ornaments, battlements, pinnacles, &c., were utterly 
dilapidated ; so that the entire building had as- 
sumed the appearance of an almost shapeless ruin. 
The south and south-east sides were particularly 
decayed, the weather having made deeper inroads 
upon the fronts than on the opposite sides. 

The revenues of the dean and chapter not being 
sufficient for carrying out the necessary repairs, 
Dr. Vincent, the dean, applied to Parliament 
for assistance, and in 1807 a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter, and a grant 
of 2,000/. voted. This committee consisted of the 
Right Hon. Charles Long (afterwards Sir Charles), 
chairman; the Marquis of Stafford, the Marquis 
of Buckingham, the Right Hon. Reginald Pole 
Carew, Sir George Beaumont, Henry Banks, 
Mr. William Locke, Mr. Thomas Hope, Mr. J. 
Townley, Mr. Richard Payne Knight, Mr. H. 
Baker, Mr. John Flaxman, R.A.; Mr. J. Banks, 
R.A.; Mr. Charles Rossi, R.A.; Mr. Richard West- 
macott, R.A.; and Mr. Charles Beloe, secretary— 
an able body for carrying out the intended purpose. 

During the examination it was estimated by 
Mr. James Wyatt, the architect, that the neces- 
sary repairs would amount to about 14,800/., and 
the ornamental to about 10,400/.; and that the 
whole might be completed in about three years. 
An account was also delivered in to the com- 
mittee by Mr. George Vincent, chapter-clerk, 
stating that 28,749/.. had been expended by the 
chapter in repairs, within the last twenty years. 

In 1808 measures were taken to commence the 
work, and the committee above named recom- 
mended that the repair of the chapel should be 
executed in Bath stone, except the sills of the 
windows, for which Hopton Wood stone should be 
used. That they might be sure that this was 
best for the purpose, Mr. Thomas Gayfere, the 
Abbey mason, had directions to go to St. Alban’s 
Abbey Church and Woburn Abbey, to inquire into 
the nature of Totternhoe’ stone ; then to go for- 
ward to Bath to inspect the quarries in its neigh- 
bourhood, and on his return to report on the 
qualities of the stone which he had examined, and 
make a statement of prices, modes of conveyance, 
working, colour, &c. The result was that a pre- 
ference was given to the produce of the quarries 
belonging to Messrs. Pierce, at Coombe-down, in 
Somersetshire, to the south-east of Bath; and an 
agreement was entered into with the proprietors 
for the delivery of any quantity of that stone on 
the quay, at Bath, “well and properly prepared 
and scapelled,” at the charge of 14s. per ton: the 
expense of its further transit to London was to be 
defrayed by the purchasers. 


* The Abbey Church was once before in danger from 
fire through the negligence of workmen, on,the 13th of 








December, 1738. 
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STONE ALTAR, BALLINTUBBER ABBEY, COUNTY MAYO, IRELAND. 








In August 1808, the plinth, which is of Kentish 
stone, was new faced and repaired, and a few 
months afterwards the groins at the east end of 
the vaulting were strengthened by iron cramps, 
but the general restoration of the chapel was not 
commenced until the spring of 1810. 

This delay arose in the first instance from the 
want of a conveyance for the stone, on account of 
the demand of transports for the service of the 
Government; and when at length a ship was 
obtained in December, 1808, and a cargo shipped, 
the vessel was wrecked at the back of the Island 
of Portland. It was then determined to have the 
stone brought to London by inland navigation, but 
the incomplete state of the Berks and Wilts Canal 
caused some additional loss of time, and the first 
cargo that was sent from Bath to Abingdon was 
obliged to be unshipped several miles from the 
latter place, and conveyed thither by land: from 
thence it was despatched in large barges down the 
river to London, where it arrived in the beginning 
of May, 1809; and it was perhaps, after all, a 
fortunate circumstance that so much time should 
have elapsed before the commencement of the re- 
pairs, as it afforded a better opportunity of making 
the requisite admeasurements, studying the orna- 
ments, and laying down the drawings for moulds, 
which was done in the drawing-room floor at Mr. 
Gayfere’s house in Abingdon-street, by Mr. Gayfere 
himself, and Richard Lane, his foreman. 

Meanwhile, the House of Commons granted 
another 1,000/., and unfortunately some misun- 
derstanding took place between the committee 
and the dean of the abbey respecting the extent of 
the repairs, which led to the production of the 
following letter :— 

“Mr. GAYFERE,—Unless you receive an injunction 
from the House of Commons to stop your proceeding in 
the repairs of Henry VII.’s Chapel, or to alter the nature 
of that repair, you are hereby directed to commence the 
repair, and prosecute it in such manner as was origimally 
directed by the Committee for Superintending Public 
Monuments. , 

**W. VINCENT, Dean of Westminster. 

** May llth, 1809.” 

In 1810, the committee reported that the tur- 
ret and flying buttress had cost the sum of 1,651/. 
and 1,500/. further was voted by the Parliament. 

The restoration of the north-east turret and 
buttress, which had been commenced on the same 
day that those to the south-east were finished— 
viz., March 31—was completed on the 13th of 
October; and on the 14th, the upper or east cle- 
restory window, between the restored turrets, was 
begun. It was finished on the 26th January, 1811. 
The large angular or bay window below it, 
which had been commenced on the preceding day, 
was completed on the 10th of June. The upper 
parapet was begun about the end of March; and 
so the repairs were carried on progressively, until 
the whole was completed by the restoration of the 
western or stair turrets, and of the small windows 
of the south aisles in the last months of 1822, and 
the scaffolds were struck on Christmas Eve.* 

* Many fragments of the ancient chapel of St. Mary 
were found among the rubble during the progress of the 
repairs—among them some bases of capitals and columns 
of Reigate and Purbeck stohe, wrought in a similar style 
to that of the Abbey Church. 








In the base of the ornamented dome which 
crowns the south-east turret, the following in- 
scription was cut :— 

“Restored 1809, Anno Regni 50 Geo. III. William 
Vincent, Dean; James Wyatt,. Architect; Jeremiah 
Glanville, Clerk of the Works ; Thomas Gayfere, Mason.’’ 

Similar iuscriptions were cut on the other tur- 
rets, only varying in the date of the year in 
which they were executed, and in substituting the 
name of John Ireland, dean, for that of Vincent, 
after the decease of the latter. On the three first 
grants, amounting only to 4,5002., no less a sum 
than 408/, 63. 2d. was exacted in fees by the 
officers of the two Houses of Parliament and the 
Treasury. The charge of the architect was five 
per cent. From 1807 to 1822, each year sums of 
various amounts were granted by Parliament. In 
all the cost was over 42,0002. 

It will be seen that the works occupied thirteen 
years, instead of the three years estimated by 
Mr. Wyatt. 





STONE ALTARS. 

WI1z you allow me to add to the list of exist- 
ing altars, published in the pages of the Builder, 
that of Ballintubber Abbey, county Mayo, a plan 
and elevation of which are annexed. The abbey 
is a Romanesque building, roofless, and a ruin; but 
mass is still celebrated at the original high altar ; 
and has been, with occasional interruptions since 
the suppression,—the worshippers crowding round 
the altar, under the protection of the vaulted 
ceiling of the choir. 

The altar is constructed, like the abbey, of black 
limestone. There were originally four other 
altars, one of which still remains undisturbed, in 
form and style the same as the high altar, but 
without the moulding on the angles. It is 
3 feet 54 inches high and 5 feet 6 inches long. 
I noticed altar-slabs at Adare, county Limerick ; 
and, doubtless, there are many more existing in 
various parts of Ireland. S. J. NICHOLL. 








THE REQUIRED ROAD FROM BROMPTON 
TO BAYSWATER. 


Ir is ardently to be hoped that the variety of 
schemes, or other cause, may not lead to the post- 
ponement of the much desired road between 
Bayswater and Brompton, so long as to render its 
completion difficult in time for the Great Exhibi- 
tion. We have had before us the working draw- 
ings of a mode proposed by Mr. George A. Fowke, 
for taking the sunk road he proposes, through the 
centre of the bridge piers. The road in this case 
would be 6 feet below the water: iron is proposed 
as the material to be used to keep the water back. 

The same proposition, however, forms part of 
the plan proposed by Mr. Harry R. Newton, who 
has been long in the field, and has given much 
time and attention to the matter. Mr. Newton, 
we are informed, proposed a sunk road, adopting 
the line of the haha, in 1856. 

An esteemed correspondent writes as follows :— 

“ You will have seen that Mr, Cowper has pro- 


posed a plan for the road between Bayswater and 


Kensington, a combination of the sub-way and 
sunk way ; indeed, but for the tunnel portion, it 
would be identical with Mr. John Martin’s ori- 
ginal plan, which that by his daughter, Miss 
Martin, illustrated in your pages, was intended to 


,| supersede, to meet the objections to encroaching 
/| upon the gardens. It remains to be seen whether 
‘| the public will consent to Mr. Cowper’s plan, es- 
Z/\ pecially as he admits that ‘it is only for the 
/| accommodation of the localities interested, and 


not for the general public ;’ and farther, it is not 
for general traffic, nor to be open at all hours, 
Mr. Cowper is not, however, prepared to pledge 
himself to any particular project, but says ‘that 
a subway is a sine qua non to her Majesty’s 
assent.’? On the score of funds, if the Government 
will not contribute to the road, they surely might 


Z| waive their right to the gravel excavated, and 
which I see is estimated, ‘at a minimum, to be 
Z| worth 17,000/.,’ or nearly half the cost of the 


work.” 








ARTS OF CONSTRUCTION, KING’S 
COLLEGE. 


WE have before us the programme of the lectures 
to be delivered by the newly appointed professor, 
Mr. Kerr, whose duties commence with the open- 
ing of the Lent term, on the 21st instant. The 
province of this professorship does not include 
fine art, but is confined within the limits of 
science. Nevertheless, as it does not follow that 
the fundamental points of artistic treatment 
should be ignored, and this especially at a time 
when both architects and engineers are becoming 
more and more impressed with the principle that 
all building may be rendered beautiful, and ought 
to be so,—we are glad to perceive that Mr. Kerr 
finds himself able to recognize the decorative 
element. The following is the programme :— 

1. Nature of materials: their organic struc- 
ture, manufacture, general uses, qualities, decay, 
preservation. 

2. Mechanics of construction, and strength of 
materials. 

3. Practice of construction: processes of trade 
and tools. 

. Use of machinery in construction. 

5. The delineation and specification of works. 
6. Practice of building design. 

7. Practice of engineering design. 

8. Measurement and valuation of works. 

9 

1 


. History of buildings and engineering. 
0. Decoration of construction. 





MONUMENT IN LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL, 
TO THE MEMORY OF MAJOR W. S. k. 
HODSON. 


THIS monument, which is now being erected in 
Lichfield Cathedral, has been executed by Mr. 
Thomas Earp, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Street. 

The funds have been provided by a subscription 
among Hodson’s companions in arms and other 
friends in India and England. 

Major Hodson’s career and untimely death are 
familiar to all. It will suffice to say here that he 
was born in March, 1821, and died of a wound 
received at the taking of Lucknow, on the 12th 
of March, 1858. 

The monument is executed in various materials. 
The main portion is yellow Mansfield stone. The 
cross on the top is of serpentine: the sculpture of 
figures in the angles, of the central subject, and 
of the four virtues, is of alabaster: the inlaid 
patterns are of marble and spar ; and a portion of 
the base is of black limestone. 

The subject represented in the centre of the 
side is the submission of the King of Delhi to 
Major Hodson, on September 21st, 1857,—a sub- 
ject so notable in the life of Major Hodson, and 
so important in the history of our Indian 
dominions, that Mr. Street has represented it 
rather than any Scripture subject, which could 
have only an indirect reference to Major Hodson’s 
character. The other panels contain sitting 
figures of the military virtues, — Fortitude, 
Justice, Temperance, and Mercy; and at the four 
angles are figures, in niches, of David, Joshua, St. 
Alban, and St. George. 








Tux LeypEn Monument.—A large silver sal- 
ver has just been prepared, at the expense of the 
Leyden Memorial Committee, for presentation to 
Mr. H. M. Orrock, architect, Edinburgh, as 42 
acknowledgment of his gratuitously furnishing @ 
design for the Leyden monument, and assisting 





in completing the structure, 
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PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AND 
CHARGES, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITEOTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of members only 
was held on Monday, the 13th instant, at the 
House in Conduit-street, to receive a report from 
the Council, on professional practice and charges. 
Professor Donaldson presided ; and there were 62 
members present ; namely, 38 fellows and 24 asso- 
ciates. 

After careful consideration of several clauses of 
the report, the meeting was adjourned to Monday, 
the 27th instant. The proceedings were strictly 
private,—more of the character of a friendly con- 
ference on the part of members of the profession 
than anything else; and we mention the fact of 
the meeting mainly that provincial bodies of archi- 
tects may know that the subject of professional 
charges has long been and is still under the consi- 
deration of the Institute; and that, if no publi- 
cation on the matter has yet been made, it is 
simply because a contrary course was deemed 
wiser. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM: WORKS 
SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION. 


THE premiums offered by the council of the 
Architectural Museum, amounting to about 100/., 
have elicited a very satisfactory response. Ninety- 
five specimens, in the whole, have been sent in, 
and are now arranged in the gallery at Brompton. 
They well deserve a visit. The competitors for 
the two prizes offered for a carved panel, represent- 
ing Queen Eleanor watching over Edward I. when 
wounded, are seven in number. The first, marked 
“ Veritas,” is particularly good. Of stone capitals 
there are eleven specimens; of wood carving, 
eleven; all creditable, and some remarkable. 
Three competitors appear for the prizes offered 
for a wrought iron door handle (one sends a clever 
piece of free-hand work, in the shape of a vine 
branch, with grapes anda bird) : six are under the 
head stained glass, and six send portions of actual 
works. For the prizes offered for tile pavements, 
there are eight Gothic designs and nineteen 
Classic. 

We must endeavour to look at these works 
again; and, in the meanwhile, congratulate the 
members of the Architectural Museum on the 
response made to their offers. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE seventh meeting of the session was held 
on Wednesday evening, at the Royal Institution. 
Mr. Jas. M. Hay, the president, occupied the 
chair, and there was a large attendance of mem- 
bers present. The president alluded in feeling 
terms to the decease of the Prince Consort, which 
had thrown a nation into mourning, and cast a 
gloom over every household in her Majesty’s 
dominions; and said that, while the sympathy for 
our widowed Queen was as heartfelt as it was uni- 
versal, they, as architects and lovers of art, had 
especially to regret the death of his Royal High- 
ness, from the recollection of what he had done to 
promote the interest of art, and extend its influ- 
ence among the people. 

Amongst the donations to the Society was the 
illuminated work, entitled ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount,” from Messrs. W. & G. A. Audsley, archi- 
tects, of this town, of the beauty of which we 
have already spoken. 

Mr. S. Huggins read the paper for the evening 
which was on “* The Walls and Rows of Chester.” 
In the course of it he said,—Chester was haunted 
by a thousand lofty or affecting reminiscences for 
the thoughtful and susceptible visitor. Almost 
every object that met the eye was tinged with the 
magic of the past, rich in the beauty of history 
and legend, and eloquent with touching memo- 
ries,—with memories of times which, coming to 
us through the gray mists of poetry and fiction, 
possessed a beauty and glory beside which the 
great triumphs of the present age, soul-stirring 
as they were, looked somewhat prosaic. Here 
were, harmoniously mingling together, monu- 
ments, memorials, symbols of past and widely- 
different states of social existence,—relics and 
mementos of that succession of races, of Celt and 
Roman, of Saxon and Norman, which had played 
their renowned parts on our island, and of those 
momentous events to which Britain was indebted 
for her present greatness,—events which, arising 
cut of the sterling national character, its love of 
liberty, and sworn enmity to oppression and wrong, 
every true Englishman looked upon with pride as 
the sources of his present privileges. The most im- 








portant, though not the most unique, feature of the 
city, that which contributed most to its beauty, 
and enabled you the better to behold and appre- 
ciate all others, was the walls, which, though the 
work of man, were as vital as the rock on which 
they were built ; as much recognized by nature as 
the trees which clung to or cast their shadow on 
them. The walls were said to have been origi- 
nally built by the Romans, and there was a 
Roman grandeur in their conception which 
greatly favoured the supposition. They presented 
in many parts a most imposing aspect to the sur- 
rounding localities, and gave a grandeur to the 
outskirts of the city which few masonic construc- 
tions could have secured. But it was their minis- 
try to the pleasure of the inhabitants by the 
delightful promenade they afforded, in which con- 
sisted their chief value. Though no longer need- 
ful for defence, they were anything but useless. 
There was scarcely a more delightful prome- 
nade in England, for the charms which on 
either hand presented themselves; and insensi- 
ble must he be who would not be interested 
or at least amused by the striking contrasts 
and diversity of objects, the pleasing or deeply 
interesting scenes, he witnessed. A character- 
istic of Chester that deserved particular notice 
in any account of its architecture was that, owing 
to the apparent contentedness of the wealthy 
to dwell among their poorer fellow-citizens, it 
contained houses of all classes, from the highest 
to the lowest, all mixed up together in the most 
easy and natural manner imaginable. This, he 
considered, was one great source of the picturesque- 
ness of the place, and he remarked that there was 
something in it pleasing to the moral sense as well 
as to the sense of beauty. Chester, though emi- 
nent for the beautiful, was somewhat behind in 
the useful. It was wanting in sanitary regula- 
lations. In some localities it was too densely 
built upon, and contained houses deficient of light 
and air. It had a handsome railway station, but 
that was not connected with the city by a proper 
thoroughfare. There was a deficiency of bridges 
connecting the two sides of the river. There was 
a gate wanting to connect the walls across Gros- 
venor-street. He remarked upon the character 
and position of the various public buildings, and 
expressed his surprise at the meanness of the 
building devoted to the post-office,—a public de- 
partment which, from its importance, might be 
expected to be located in one of the finest.edifices 
in the city. 





GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
VITRIFIED CONSTRUCTIONS. 


THE usual monthly meeting of this society was 
held on the 7th instant, Mr. J. T. Rochead, V.P., 
in the chair. Several new members were elected 
and donations presented, after which the secretary 
submitted a proposal for procuring permanent ac- 
commodation for the Archeological and other 
societies in Glasgow, on a principle somewhat 
analogous to that of the Architectural Union 
Company in London. The proposal originated 
with the Philosophical Society and the Institution 
of Engineers, who requested the co-operation of 
the Architectural, the Archeological, and other 
societies, and requested that s member of each 
should be delegated to form a general committee 
to take up the whole matter. The meeting ap- 
pointed the secretary as their representative. 

Mr. Keddie, professor of natural history in the 
new college, then read a paper “On the remains 
of a vitrified fort or site in the island of Cumbrae, 
with notes on the vitrified forts of Berigonium, 
Glen Nevis, Craig Phadrick, and Bute.” Nu- 
merous fragments from these were exhibited. Mr. 
Keddie could not propound eny theory which 
would account for the mode in which these sin- 
gular edifices were constructed, or for their con- 
struction at all. They may be regarded as 
peculiar to Scotland, where the remains of be- 
tween forty and fifty are known. In England 
there are none, and in Ireland only one.* The 
materials of which the walls are composed have 
evidently been selected with a view to their 
fusibility, and in some cases must have been 
brought from a considerable distance. Thus, in 
the case of the fort at Dun Macsniochan, which 
occupies the summit of a hill composed of schistose 
rock and limestone, the walls are composed of 
green stone, gneiss, granite, and conglomerate. 
These walls are 12 feet in thickness, and show 
traces of heat all through, while at two of the 
angles they are completely vitrified throughout. 
The supposition that the vitrification has been 





* Accounts have been given of structures very like 
them, so far as their vitrified nature is concerned at 
least, on the plateau or high land of North America. 





caused by accidental conflagrations, or by the sites 
being used for beacons or bonfires, was thought 
absurd. In many instances the sites are not in 
positions where beacons could have been of the 
slightest use; besides, such means would be totally 
inadequate to fuse into a solid mass walls from 8 
to 12 feet thick, and extending in some cases to 
upwards of 300 feet in length. Whatever may 
have been their use, or the mode of their construc- 
tion, it is evident that a uniform system has been 
followed in every case, marking a peculiar epoch 
in the history of architecture. 

Mr. Rochead mentioned that, in the course of 
the excavations for the Wallace monument on the 
Abbey Craig, a vitrified wall had been disclosed. 
It had been necessary to remove part of it; but 
the remains, and other relics, including human 
— spear-heads, &c., would be carefully pre- 
served, 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On Tuesday, January 14th, Mr. Hawkshaw, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair, delivered his inau- 
gural address, in which he adverted to the wide 
range of subjects embraced by the profession of a 
civil engineer, and observed that in no pursuit 
was progress more apparent than in it. Thus, 
within the last thirty years, about 70,000 miles 
of railway had been made in different countries, at 
an outlay of eleven hundred millions of pounds 
sterling, fully one-half of which expenditure 
had been made under the direction of British 
engineers. Again, in 1835, the swiftest Atlantic 
packets depended wholly on sails, and the voyage 
occupied twenty days; whereas now the journey 
was performed by steamers in nine days. Teun 
years ago, the steamboats plying between Holyhead 
and Dublin, then as now among the fastest afloat, 
had attained a speed of seventeen miles an 
hour, whilst last year the new boats reached a 
speed on their trial trips of 20} miles an hour. 
Since 1848, the speed of her Majesty’s screw line- 
of-battle ships had been doubled. During the 
same period the build and construction of steam- 
boats had been greatly improved ; and the doubts 
which prevailed until very lately whether iron 
was the best material for line-of-battle ships 
seemed now nearly dispelled, although the rapidity 
with which iron fouled would, unless some remedy 
could be devised, always be a source of trouble. 
The precise and the best mode of constructing 
iron ships of war was next considered ; and it was 
urged that, by the adoption of an improved sys- 
tem, the whole of the iron used in their structure 
might be made to add to the strength of a ship, 
as well as be useful for its defence, which was not 
the case at present. With regard to speed, it was 
with steamers as with locomotive engines, a ques- 
tion rather of what velocity we could afford to pay 
for, than of what rapidity could be physically 
attained ; for there was no doubt the speed of 
either could be accelerated beyond any point yet 
reached, and probably beyond any point the 
nation could at present afford. With respect to 
railways there was an anomaly which, before long, 
would require attention. Thus, to make way for 
passenger trains, goods and mineral trains were in 
many cases hurried on, manifestly to the preven- 
tion of due economy. 

In grouping engineering works, the electric 
telegraph might be classed with railways and with 
steam navigation. All were agents of intercom- 
munication, tending to the same important ends ; 
but of the three the electric telegraph was, by 
the peculiarity of its operation, the most wonder- 
ful. Since 1839, when the first public telegraph 
was established, about 14,500 miles of telegraph 
had been opened in this country; 100,000 miles 
in the rest of Europe; upwards of 48,000 miles in 
the American States ; and the total extent of tele- 
graph at this moment could not be less than 
200,000 miles. On land, this most useful dis- 
covery had been uniformly successful. Like rail- 
ways, it had grown (in Great Britain by public 
support alone) intoan “institution.” Ocean tele- 
graphy had been less fortunate in its results. 

Simultaneously with the rapid advance of these 
works, there had been great progress in another 
branch of engineering,—gunnery,—with which 
civil engineers had latterly become connected. 
Within the last few years the range of artillery 
had been doubled; the weight of the gun in pro- 
portion to that of the projectile had been reduced 
one-half ; and the capacity for powder, of the elon- 
gated ascompared with the round shell, had been 
more than doubled. This great advance in 
the destructive power of cannon had rendered 
most of the old fortifications useless. As ships 
were being clothed in iron mail, so it seemed pro- 
bable that iron would be largely used in modern 
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fortifications, and for embrasures that material 
offered great advantages. Forts might in some 
cases be built principally, if not wholly, of iron ; 
and Mr. Hawkshaw hoped it would be adopted 
for the superstructure of the large sea-forts at 
Spithead, the construction of the foundations for 
which had been intrusted to him. 

Having noticed some of the advantages that 
might result from a greatly improved quality of 
iron, or a cheap manufacture of steel, or of a metal 
approaching steel in character, including the possi- 
bility of increasing the size and power of cannon, 
of constructing bridges of greater span, and of 
reducing the at present unwieldy size of paddle 
and screw shafts, crank axles, and other portions 
of all sorts of machinery, attention was called to 
great facilities afforded by the use of iron cylinders 
in sinking and securing foundations. 

There was one other subject connected with 
mechanics, which had hitherto been barren of 
result—the discovery of a new motive power— 
for the steam-engine remained the only tame 
giant that was usefully subject to the will of man. 
So long as motive power was to be obtained 
through the intervention of heat, or until a 
cheaper fuel than coal could be found, it seemed 
improbable that the steam-engine would be super- 
seded by any other machine; though it would not 
be safe to predict that considerable improvements 
might not be made in the steam-engine, or in 
engines to be worked by coal. 

In conclusion, the President observed that en- 
gineers might fecl, when labouring on great 
public works for facilitating the intercourse of 
nations, that they were not merely conquering 
physical difficulties, but were also aiding in a 
moral and social work; for it was distance and 
separation that led to misapprehension and preju- 
dice, to ignorance and mistrust, to rebellion and war. 

At the monthly ballot, the following candidates 
were balloted for and duly elected :—Messrs. A. L. 
Light, J. R. Mosse, and J. C. Smith, as members ; 
the Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P., and Messrs. 
H. A. Hunt, jun, and H. H. Keeling, as 
associates, 








BRITISH ARCHAXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


At the meeting on January 8th, Mr. T. J. Pet- 
tigrew, V.P., in the chair, expressed, on the 
part of the officers and council of the Associa- 
tion, at this, the first, meeting for the year, 
their deep and unfeigned regret, in which every 
member of the body participated, for the decease 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. The 
Association had enjoyed the honour of his Royal 
Highness’s patronage at their congress held in 
1855 at the Isle of Wight ; and it had also received 
from his Royal Highness a donation to the funds, 
to aid in the illustration of the antiquities of that 
locality. 

Various new associates were elected. 

Mr. Godwin communicated a letter he had 
received from Mr. Perkins, together with a copy 
of the Worcester Herald, relating further parti- 
culars of the discovery made at Worcester ca- 
thedral, and of which an account had been sent 
to the previous meeting by the Dean of Worcester. 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr. Pettigrew 
alluded to, and produced a drawing of, the leaden 
coffin of Dr. William Harvey, the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, at Hempstead, Essex, 
which is in the human form. These, he stated, 
belonged to the seventeenth century. Drawings 
are promised by the architect of the discoveries at 
the cathedral. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited three early seals, 
in the possession of the corporation of Canterbury, 
and gave a particular description of them. They 
were of the major or custos of the city,—the seal for 
the recognizance of debtors, and one of the bap- 
tism of the Saviour, probably belonging to the 
Hospital of St. John the Baptist, or Northgate 
Hospital. Mr. Cuming read some notes on Roman 
remains found in Exeter, and alluded to the 
Penates discovered in 1778, upon which a paper 
was read by Mr. Pettigrew at the late congress. 
The bronze Penates were laid upon the table, being 
two of Mercury, one of Mars, one of Ceres, and 
another of Apollo. 

Amongst various other matters sent, Mr. G. R. 
Wright exhibited an oval ivory miniature of Queen 
Elizabeth, supposed to be by Zucchero. Mr. Solly 
produced two miniatures of the queen by Isaac 
Oliver and Hilliard (?), both from Dr. Mead’s 
collection. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in 
the reading of a curious and interesting paper by 
the Rev. C, H. Hartshorne, being illustrations of 
domestic manners during the reign of Edward I., 
which gave rise to an extended conversation. 





THE PROPOSED MEMORIALS OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


THE meeting convened by the Right Hon. 
William Cubitt, Lord Mayor, and held at the 
Mansion House, on Tuesday last, was large and 
influential. The Lord Mayor opened the proceed- 
ings with much feeling and good taste, and an- 
nounced the munificent intention of the Society 
of Arts, as conveyed in a letter from Mr. Le Neve 
Foster, to subscribe 1,000 guineas to any monu- 
ment to His Royal Highness the design of which 
may be approved by Her Majesty. The Bishop 
of London, in moving a resolution, seconded by 
Colonel Wilson, declaring the meeting to be of 
opinion that a lasting memorial of the Prince 
should be erected, commemorative of his many 
virtues, and expressive of the gratitude of the 
people, made an admirable and touching address. 
On the motion of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, it 
was determined that the memorial should be of a 
monumental and national character, and that its 
design and mode of execution should be approved 
by the Queen. It was also determined that com- 
mittees should be formed throughout the kingdom 
to raise subscriptions. An influential central com- 
mittee to carry these resolutions into effect was 
nominated ; and a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Lord Mayor, proposed, in a spirited address, by 
the Earl of Coventry, closed the proceedings. 

About 4,0007. were subscribed. A sub-com- 
mittee have since got to work, and circulars are 
being sent out far and wide to obtain subscrip- 
tions. ‘The mayors of towns and lord-lieutenants 
of counties will be invited to co-operate. 

The suggestion, which originated in the 
Builder some years ago, that the obelisk 
presented to our Government by Mahommed 
Ali, late viceroy of Egypt, and which then 
lay, as it still does, half buried in the sands 
of Alexandria, should be brought home, is now 
revived in connection with the project of a metro- 
politan memorial of the prince. This obelisk, a 
correspondent of the Times suggests, should be 
erected on the site of the transept of the Crystal 
Palace of 1851 in Hyde-park. Another corre- 
spondent of the same paper states that the mono- 
lith in question is now too much defaced and 
injured to be worth the trouble and expense ; and 
that 10,0007. would be required for the purpose, 
With the proposal that our Egyptian obelisk 
should be brought home we still agree; bat, 
although it would be an excellent memorial of 
ancient Egypt, the idea of converting it into a 
memorial of Prince Albert seems to us un- 
desirable. It might be all very well for a 
semi-barbarous people, who could not of them- 
selves construct a fitting memorial of one of 
their great and good men, to steal a stone from the 
ancient Egyptians for the purpose; but a monu- 
ment by Englishmen, to a prince such as he was 
whom we have lost, must be one far more worthy 
of both, and of the age we and he have lived in, 
than such a project would indicate. If a granite 
monolithic obelisk be considered and decided to be 
the best form for such a memorial, of the patron 
and the active head of British art and science in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, let us have 
a fresh one; and one which, in its noble propor- 
tions, shall even excel those of Egypt herself. 

For our own part, however, we should greatly 
regret such a determination. We hope to see the 
best art-power of the country elicited, and a noble 
compound of architecture and sculpture set up, 
such as the Prince himself would have de- 
lighted in. 

The Manchester Memorial.—On Thursday, 9th 
of January, the general committee appointed to 
carry out the memorial of the late Prince Con- 
sort, held a meeting in the Manchester Town 
Hall. The Mayor presided; and several names 
were added to the committee, and numerous sub- 
scriptions announced. One of the difficulties of 
the committee appeared to be to fix on the shape 
which the memorial should take. There was a 
perfect deluge of projects, though it seemed to be 
understood that a statue would form part of any 
that was adopted. A new tower to the cathedral, 
and an independent architectural tower, were 
mentioned. The latter would be lost among so 
many vast chimney towers, which do not decorate 
the city. The favourite scheme was the purchase 
of the Botanical Gardens, with the intention of 
forming them into a public park for Stret- 
ford, Hulme, and Chorlton; but there were 
difficulties in the way ; and ultimately it was 
agreed that the memorial should include a statue, 
and “such further permanent and substantial ” 
project as the subscriptions would secure. The 
Manchester subscriptions had, on Saturday, 





reached about 1,500/, 








The Salford Memorial.—The subscription for 
this purpose was initiated with a praiseworthy 
promptitude, and had on Saturday last amounted 
to the sum of 1,306/. 18s. 2d. A handsome 
statue of the Prince Consort, it is promised, will 
be placed in such a position within Peel Park as to 
correspond with the statue of her Majesty the 
Queen, at the present time adorning the Park.—— 
A working-men’s meeting has been held in the 
Mayor’s Parlour, Town Hall, Salford, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a committee to assist in the 
Salford Albert Memorial. The meeting was a 
very spirited one; and a committee, with officers, 
was appointed. The Mayor was in the chair, and 
he offered the room in the hall for the service of 
the newly-appointed committee. The same offer 
was made from the Working Men’s College. « 

An Ipswich Memorial.—It is proposed to raise 
a subscription in Ipswich for the erection of a 
memorial of the Prince. 








REPAIRING THE SILVERING OF 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 


THE repairing of the silvering on the backs of 
looking-glasses has hitherto been considered a very 
difficult operation. A new and very simple me- 
thod, however, has recently been described before 
the Polytechnic Society of Leipsic. It is as fol- 
lows :—Clean the bare portion of the glass by 
rubbing it gently with fine cotton, taking care to 
remove every trace of dust and grease. If this 
cleaning be not done very carefully, defects will 
appear around the place repaired. With the point 
of a knife cut upon the back of another looking- 
glass, around a portion of the silvering of the 
required form, but a little larger. Upon it place 
a small drop of mercury: a drop the size of a 
pin’s head will be sufficient for a surface equal to 
the size of the nail. The mercury spreads imme- 
diately, penetrates the amalgam to where it was 
cut off with the knife, and the required piece 
may now be lifted and removed to the place to be 
repaired. This is the most difficult part of the 
operation. Then press lightly the renewed por- 
tion with cotton: it hardens almost immediately, 
and the glass presents the same appearance as a 
new one. 





UTILIZATION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
SEWAGE, 


Tur Metropolitan Board of Works, at their 
usual meeting last week, took into consideration 
a report of the Main Drainage Committee, stating 
“that the committee entertain very favourably 
the proposition for dealing with the sewage of the 
northern area of the metropolis, contained in the 
communications from the Hon. William Napier 
and Mr. William Hope ; and recommend the Board 
to assent to the principle of a concession of the 
sewage for a term of fifty years, provided the re- 
quisite authority be granted by the Legislature to 
the Board, and subject to the introduction of all 
necessary clauses in the Bill for the protection of 
the Board and of the public interests confided to 
them, and for insuring the fulfilment by the com- 
pany of the obligations undertaken by them.” 

The proposal, which emanates from an incipient 
company, is that some 20,000 acres of sandy soil 
on the Essex coast shall be irrigated with the 
metropolitan sewage until it forms a soil on the 
top of the sand, 10 inches in depth, for agricultural 
purposes ; the company to pay a per centage for 
it should the project prove successful. In moving 
the adoption of the report, Mr. Wilkinson said, a 
committee of twenty-one gentlemen had aknost 
unanimously recommended the concession of the 
sewage to a private company, and their engineer 
had reported favourably on the plan: he therefore 
moved “ That this Board assents to the proposal 
of the Hon. W. Napier and Mr. Hope, represent- 
ing the Metropolis Sewage and Essex Reclamation 
Company, in the terms of the communication to 
the Board; providing the grant from the Crown 
and the requisite authority of Parliament be 
obtained in the ensuing session, and that the 
solicitor of the Board do see that all the necessary 
clauses are inserted in the Bill to convey the 
necessary authority of the Board.” 

Mr. Doulton moved as an amendment,—* That 
all the documents and report of the committee be 
printed and placed in the hands of members, and 
that the subject be adjourned for a month.” 

Various opinions, generally favourable, were 
expressed as to the project, though it was feared 
it would be offensive and injurious to the residents 
in Maldon, Chelmsford, Southend, Gravesend, 
Dartford, and many other places, if not to the 
metropolis itself; and at length the amendment 
was carried by a majority of 17 to 13, 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Iver Heath (Bucks).—A new church, called St. 
Margaret’s, which will shortly be opened, has been 
erected at the cost of the gentry residing in the 
neighbourhood of the Heath, and with the aid of 
the Diocesan Society, and the Windsor and Eton 
Church Building Society. The style is Decorated, 
and the architect has given to each window in the 
nave special tracery. The church is built of 
Bath stone, faced with dressed flints: it is in the 
form of a cross, having chancel, nave 24 feet wide, 
without aisles, and north transept: the tower 
(which is open to the church) occupies the posi- 
tion of the south transept. The edifice is calcu- 
lated to hold 240 adults and forty children; the 
latter being accommodated in a gallery in the 
tower over the robing-room. Over the children’s 
gallery is a ringer’s gallery; the tower being 
finished externally with battlements, enriched 
with quatrefoils, &. Carved gargoyles project 
diagonally from the angles, and the ball-flower 
fills at intervals the hollowed chamfer which runs 
up the angles or quoin stones of the tower. The 
roof of the church is of open timber, carried by 
curved ribs springing from stone corbels, the 
timber being stained and varnished. The roof is 
covered with red and black Staffordshire tiles laid 
in stripes on felt. The seats and screen (inclosing 
robing-room) are of pitch pine, French polished. 
A reredos completes the church. It consists of a 
mural arcade the width of the chancel, formed by 
columns of polished red serpentine marble, from 
the Lizard Rock, at Penzance, the interspaces 
being filled with the Commandments, &c., illu- 
minated and relieved with gold. The windows of 
the chancel are of stained glass: figures of the 
Evangelists fill the four side windows, The chief 
subject of the east window is “The Ascension.” 
The subject chosen for the transept window is 
“Christ blessing little childen.” The stained 
glass, which is an offering from several ladies 
living in the vicinity, has been executed by 
Messrs. Heaton & Butler, of London. The church 
has been built by Messrs. Fassnidge & Son, of 
Uxbridge, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. C. F. Reeks, of London, archi- 
tect. 

Salehurst.—Salehurst church, which for a long 
time has been in a most dilapidated condition, has 
within the last six months been undergoing a 
restoration. The work has been carried out at a 
cost of nearly 1,400/., by voluntary contributions. 
The plans were furnished by Mr. Brandon, of 
London, and the work was executed by Mr. 
Edward Piper, of Robertsbridge. 

Weston-Super-Mare.— A gentleman, resident 
in the west of England, has expressed his inten- 
tion of placing in the hands of Archdeacon Law, 
of Weston-super- Mare, the sum of 50,000/. towards 
founding a theological college, which will be com- 
menced immediately. 

Lyncombe.—The Lyncombe, Widcombe, and St. 
James’s Cemetery has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. It is situate on the 
Bristol road, and occupies a plot of ground, eight 
acres in extent, and about five acres of which were 
consecrated, the remaining three acres being set 
apart for Nonconformist burials. There is an 
entrance lodge at the gates, and two chapels 
stand in the centre of the ground. These chapels 
are precisely similar externally, and are con- 
nected by a cloister, forming a distinct porte 
cochére to each entrance, between which is an arch 
supporting the bell-turret common to each build- 
ing. Half only of the foundations of this turret 
rest on consecrated ground. The belfrey is sur- 
mounted by a tapering spire, rising to something 
like 100 feet. Each chapel is built in the form of 
across. The unconsecrated chapel is fitted up 
with a tribune at the extreme end for the minis- 
ter. The consec:ated chapel, of the same plan, is 
divided into a chancel and nave by a marble 
step: the east end, or apse, is paved with encaus- 
tic tiles. The style of the edifice is that which 
prevailed during the reign of Edward III. Mr. 
C.E. Davis was the architect, and Mr. D. Aust, 
the builder. The carving of the stonework was 
executed by Mr. G. Porter. The ground has been 
laid out by Mr. Batler, of Widcombe, nurseryman. 

Whittington (Derbyshire). —The foundation 
stone of the new parish church was laid on the 
1st of January, by Miss Smith, of Beauchief 
Abbey. The old church is not to be removed 
until the new one is completed, which will be situ- 
ate on an adjoining site. The style is Geometrical 
Gothic; and the edifice will consist of nave, north 
and south aisles, chancel, organ-chamber, and 
vestry, with towers at the south-west corner, 
forming entrance-lobby, &c., which will be sur- 
mounted by a broach spire, in stone, rising to 





100 feet in height. It is to be built throughout 


with native stone: the facing of quarried Winger- 
worth stone, in 6-inch courses, of a green tint, 
with cleansed white stone dressings, will form a 
contrast. Accommodation will be afforded for 
600 persons. The works are being carried out by 
Mr. J. W. Thompson, of Derby, contractor, from 
a design by Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, of Derby, 
architects, selected in a limited competition. 

Bowling (near Bradford).—A new chapel and 
schools have been lately erected at Bowling, 
near Bradford, for the New Connection Metho- 
dists, at a cost of 1,3001.; Mr. T. C. Hope, 
of Bradford,.architect. The chapel is 65 feet 
long, including the semicircular recess for the 
organ and singers’ gallery behind the minis- 
ters’ platform; 43 feet wide, and 23 feet high 
from floor to ceiling ; and will accommodate 400 
persons on the ground-floor,—there being no 
gallery. The school behind the chapel is 46 feet 
long, 18 feet wide, and 14 feet high to the ceiling. 
Suitable vestries and class-rooms are provided. 
The building isin the Italian style of architecture. 
The ceiling of the chapel is panelled in plaster: a 
panelled and ribbed cone running round the 
chapel, and springing from a consol cornice, joins 
the flat ceiling at a distance of 9 feet from the 
walls. The contractors are—for masons’ work, 
Mr. Thomas Peel; joiners’ work, Mr. Charles 
Neal; plumbers’ work, Mr. John Schofield; 
plasterers’ work, Mr. John Bolton; slaters’ work, 
Mr. James Smithies; painter’s, Mr. Ellis; and 
smiths’ work, Mr. William Rhodes. 

Birmingham—We are asked to state that the 
Church of the Messiah is heated with hot-water 
pipes, and upon the principle known as “ Weeks’s 
one boiler system ;” and so arranged that any one 
of the aisles of the church and either of the schools 
can be heated separately, or entirely shut off. The 
apparatus, our informant states, serves for venti- 
lation also. 

Barnby Dun.— The church of Barnby Dun, 
according to the Doncaster Gazette, has lately 
undergone a restoration. The whole work will 
not be finished until spring. Messrs. Hardman, 
of Birmingham, have lately placed in the east 
window of the chancel a specimen of stained glass 
at the cost of Mr. J. H. Newsome. The figures 
represent our Saviour, supported by the patron 
saints St. Peter and St. Paul, with St. Thomas 
and St. James. In the north aisle Messrs. Hard- 
man have also erected another stained glass 
window, the subjects being the Agony, Crucifixion, 
and Resurrection of our Saviour. 

Gainsborough.—The chapel built by Miss E, 
Anderson for the inmates of the Gainsborough 
Union has been opened. It is a plain building of 
coloured brick, with a low-pitched roof. ‘The 
architect was Mr. John Codd, of London. The 
east window is of painted glass, by Mr. Wailes. 
The builder of the chapel was Mr. Young, of 
Lincoln. 

Edinburgh.—St. Mary’s new Free Church, in 
Albany-street, has been opened for Divine service. 
The structure of the building is the fulfilment of 
a design by Mr. J. T. Rochead, of Glasgow. The 
principal ornament on the outside is a spire, 
covered with tracery and carved work, and rising 
to the height of 150 feet. The length of the 
church from the pulpit to the end of the nave is 
81 feet: the nave is 3 feet by 31 feet; and the 
side galleries are 48 feet long. Below the church 
are the school-room (48 feet by 26 feet), a ladies’- 
room, beadle’s house, and other apartments. The 
contractors who executed the works are :—Masons’ 
work, Messrs, A. & W. Adam, Glasgow; joiner, 
Messrs. Sanderson & Muirhead, Edinburgh ; plas- 
terer, Mr. J. Dairn, Glasgow; stone carving, Mr. 
Sheets, Glasgow; painting, Mr.T. Upton. The 
works have been executed under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. John Maclean. The cost of the 
church was originally estimated at 7,000/., but it 
has reached to upwards of 12,000’. Of this sum, 
10,0002. have been already subscribed by the con- 
gregation. The church is seated for about one 
thousand, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Birkenhead. —A new drill-shed for the local 
Volunteers has been inaugurated. The idea of 
the building is taken from a shed designed by 
Captain Fowke, R.E., for the ist Middlesex 
Engineer Volunteers. The roof is constructed of 
circular ribs in three thicknesses, of { inch spruce- 
boarding, breakey joints, and diagonally nailed. 
These ribs are placed 10 feet from centre to 
centre, with purlins 6 feet apart running longi- 
tudinally, with spars 2 feet 6 inches from centre 
to centre, nailed to ridge piece and wall plates. 





The whole framing is further stiffened with 


diagonal bracing, and the whole is boarded with 
4 inch spruce boarding, covered with asphalted 
cloth. Eighteen skylights are introduced into 
the roof, filled in with rough plate glass 6 feet 
6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, with gable lights 
10 feet by 9. The ordinary entrance to the 
building is from Church-street, opposite Messrs. 
Laird’s iron ship-building yard. Another entrance 
is obtained from Priory-street. The length of 
the building is 200 feet, the breadth 52 feet, and 
height 28 feet 6 inches. At night upwards of 
200 gas jets throw a strong light throughout. 
An orchestra, capable of accommodating 150 per- 
formers, has been erected on acoustic principles. 
Bradford.—The new county court is now open. 
The building is in Manor-row. It has a frontage 
of about 70 feet, and is built of stone in the Italian 
style. The principal front is two stories in height, 
of a plain character. The lower story is rusti- 
cated, and has six semicircular arched-headed 
openings, with large key-stones carved into masks, 
On the right is the private entrance of the judge 
and registrar, and on the left that for the public 
to the court and offices. The upper storey has 
six semicircular-headed windows with moulded 
architraves and carved key-stones. A projecting 
cornice on carved ornamental trusses runs the 
whole length of the front. The court on the first 
floor is about 52 feet long, 32 feet wide, and 
24 feet high. It is lighted by five large windows, 
The works have been carried out by Messrs. Wil- 
son, of Bradford, from the designs and under the 
direction of Mr. C. Reeves, county-court surveyor : 
Mr. J. Collett has acted under him as clerk of the 
works. The cost of the building has been about 
3,500/7., exclusive of fittings and furniture. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING MEWS. 

Chilham.—The new schools which are being 
erected in this village are progressing, the greater 
part of the roof being covered in. The style is 
Gothic, and the building has several ornamental 
stone windows. Mr. Blandford, of Maidstone, is 
the architect. 

Tuddenham.—A_ new national school has been 
erected and opened at Tuddenham. The new 
school is built upon a piece of glebe land adjoin- 
ing the north side of the churchyard, from the 
designs of Mr. F. Barnes, of Ipswich, architect. 
The building is of red brick, and in the Elizabe- 
than style of architecture; and the front is formed 
by the schoolmistress’s house, behind which is a 
school-room, 34 feet by 16 feet, lighted by two 
pointed windows on either side, and another at 
the east end, and a class-room, 11 feet by 9 feet, 
on the south side: a playground for the children 
lies to the east. 

Puddlehinton.—The ceremony of opening the 
new school for this parish, which had been post- 
poned owing to the death of the Prince Consort, 
took place on New Year’s day. The old school- 
house was a dilapidated old place some little distance 
up the village; but the new building has been 
raised close to the church, and consists of a school- 
room, 33 feet by 17 feet, and a residence for the 
teacher, surrounded by about a quarter of an acre 
of land, affording space for a playground and 
garden. The designs were by Mr. J. Hicks, of 
Dorchester, and the work has been executed by 
Mr. Wellspring, of the same place. The walls are 
of flints, with brick bands and quoins, The cost 
is about 400/. 








THE HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 


THERE are few inhabitants of the metropolis 
who do not connect with the Hanover-square 
Rooms interesting associations,—who do not re- 
member agreeable evenings, pleasant meetings 
there. Coming into the hands of Mr. Cocks, the 
well-known music-publisher and something more 
(we have his alms-houses in view), they have been 
redecorated, and now present a very bright and 
agreeable aspect. The ceiling of the large room 
(the only decorations of which previously to these 
alterations were the old pictures by Cipriani) has 
been ornamented with enrichments in composition 
and “ carton pierre ;” a trellis pattern being placed 
in the bands across the ceiling, and a laurel in the 
longitudinal bands, with a crest ornament on the 
ceiling round each panel. The pictures themselves 
are left; and we can scarcely blame the act; but 
they produce the effect of dark spots. ‘The panels 
are painted pale green, relieved with white and 
gold enrichments, and a small margin of light 
red. The panels of the transverse bands are 
cobalt blue, with white and gold enrichments and 
pink margins. The fluted pilasters on the walls 
have been retained, but the cornice over them 





has been deepened about 7 inches, and has 
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been enriched by the addition of mouldings; 
and with festoons of fruit and flowers to the 
frieze all round. The old royal box has been en- 
tirely removed, and a new one reconstructed in 
wood and “carton pierre,” surmounted by an 
arched top, handsomely enriched, having a lozenge 
with the royal cypher supported by the figures of 
two boys; the top being supported by two 
pilasters and the figures of two female Caryatides 
terminating in scroll work, with fruit and flowers 
running down the panels of the pilasters. Look- 
ing-glasses are made to add to the effect of this 
end of the room. The front of the orchestra has 
been ornamented with musical trophies and fes- 
toons of fruit and flowers, with medallions placed 
over the two doorways at the sides. The organ 
has been removed, and a coved recess formed, with 
a looking-glass inserted. The pilasters are finished 
white and gold ; the cornice mouldings the same; 
with a cobalt blue frieze, and white and gold orna- 
ments. The walls are a warm grey, with panels 
of two light greens. The panels over the looking- 
glasses are each filled with a medallion, painted 
in bas-relief, of some of the most celebrated com- 
posers—Bach, Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Weber, 
Rosini, Purcell, and others, with their names, and 
the century in which they flourished. In the two 
wide panels in the orchestra are painted medal- 
lions of Calcott and Bishop. The plinth round 
the room under the pilasters is decorated in 
imitation of various coloured marbles. The royal 
box is finished in white, buff, and gold, with 
paintings representing Peace and Plenty, and the 
Four Seasons (these latter four are not yet fixed), 
and crimson and gold damask hangings. The old 
method of lighting by means of sunlights has been 
dispensed with, and a novel mode of lighting has 
been introduced by suspending from the ceiling, 
along each side, hemispheres of silvered glass, 
with the flat sides upwards, having twelve jets to 
each, radiating to the centre, in a star-like form 
underneath. The tea-room adjoining has had an 
ornamental ceiling put to it, with other decorations 
of a suitable character. The lower room has also 
been embellished. 

The contractors for the general building works 
and part painting were Messrs. J. & H. Cocks, of 
Mile-end: the “carton pierre” and composition 
enrichments were executed by Messrs. Jackson, of 
Rathbone-place ; the painting, gilding, and other 
decorative works, by Mr. Charles Smith, of Upper 
Buker-street, assisted by Mr. Earle, artist ; and 
the gas-fitting is by Mr. D. Hulett, of Holborn. 
The whole was done in ten weeks, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Dyke, architect. 

The Hanover-square Rooms are about to com- 
mence a new life, and we have no doubt it will be 
& merry one. : 








THE STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY’S NEW WORKS, DAR- 
LINGTON. 


TuEsE works, intended to provide for the re- 
pairs and maintenance of the rolling stock re- 
quired for the new lines of railway, cover an area 
of about two acres of ground, and consist of 
engine and tender shops, machine and fitting 
shops, and boiler and smiths’ shops. As regards 
the materials of construction, various were the 
suggestions offered. That of Mr. Dixon was at 
last adopted, as it was found to be the most con- 
venient, as well as the most suitable; for the 
various shops can be enlarged to almost any ex- 
tent at any future time, without materially affect- 
ing the present erection. His plan consists of a 
series of brick pillars and arches to divide the 
several shops and support the roofs, The pillars 
are T-shaped, placed 18 feet apart, centre and 
centre, and are 6} feet broad in the wide part, 
and 20 inches thick: the-short part is 2 feet 6 
inches broad, and 20 inches thick, making the 
wall 3 feet 4 inches thick in the centre of the pier. 
This short part is carried up to the springing of 
the arches, and terminates in a moulded stone cap, 
upon which rests the cast-iron girders to support 
the travelling-cranes. The arches are semicircular, 
and about 20 feet high from floor to soffit. Only 
a portion of the entire plan has been erected, and 
is in the shape of the letter |, the long side being 
about 368 feet. The ridge of the roof runs 
parallel with this long side, which is covered in 
three spans, two being 50 feet clear, with a road- 
way between them of 35 feet. Upon each side of 
the road the one end is devoted to engine and 
tender shops, the other to machinery and fitting 
shops. The roofs are constructed of wood and 
iron, viz., wood tie-beam, principal rafters, collar- 
beam, and struts with cast-iron sockets and 
wrought-iron suspension-rods, and is very light. 
The principals are placed 18 feet apart, being over 


the piers ; and the purlins are trussed with an iron 
bar and straining-bolt: the bars are attached to 
inverted T-plates bolted to the principal rafters, 
and form a longitudinal tie to the roof. The 
height from floor to underside of tie-beam is 28 
feet. The roofs are covered with Welsh slates, 
within about 9 feet of the apex; the remainder 
upon each side being filled in with cast-iron bars, 
and glazed with Hartley’s patent rough-plate 
glass. The gutters between the roofs are lead. 

The cost of the building alone is about 15,0007. 
Mr. Cudworth is the engineer. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. Wm. Peachey. The contractors 
were for brickwork and mason-work, Mr. D. 
Hurworth, Darlington ; the carpenter and joiner’s 
work, Mr. James Kirby, of Scarborough ; slating, 
Mr. Henry Sanderson, of York, one part; and 
Mr. George Pattison, of Darlington, the other; 
ironwork, Messrs. Close, Ayre, & Nicholson, of 
York ; plumbing, glazing, gas and water fitting, 
Mr. G. Walsh, of Halifax; painting, Mr. F. 
Moore, of York ; turntables, Messrs. Cowan & Co., 
Carlisle. Mr. James Falconer has been the clerk 
of the works. 





SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


CERTAIN chimneys draw well ordinarily, but are 
subject to violent fits of smoking in certain winds, 
and generally in boisterous weather, blowing both 
flame and smoke into the room to an intolerable 
extent. For this particular class of nuisance I 
have for many years past adopted a very cheap 
and permanent remedy, which has never failed. 

Instead of a common chimney-pot, I fix, in the 
like manner, a Y-inch drainpipe, 2 feet long, socket 
downwards, which gives it a firm seat; and on 
this I fix another like drainpipe, having two 4-inch 
double junctions, inserted obliquely into the 9-inch 
pipe. When the wind blows, it rushes into these 
Jateral openings ; which, having a turn upwards, 
direct its blast against the downward current from 
the top of the pot. The fixing should be in cement, 
and you have a cheap chimney-top, which will 
neither perish nor blow off. 

I use nothing but drain pipes for chimney-pots, 
which, as well as being cheaper and stronger than 
anything else, admit of a second or third story 
being added to them if the draught be dull, or 
the branch pipe top asI have described, if subject 
to downward gusts. For kitchen flues, 12-inch 
pipes are safer. T. E. 








DO MOULDINGS IMPROVE 
ARCHITECTURE ? 


ARCHITECTURE, to be of any value, must em- 
body in itself the highest, noblest, and purest 
form of thought of the age in which it is built. It 
should not be an impersonation of the common 
sentiment of the age; because that, with few ex- 
ceptions, is morally bad; man, in all ages alike, 
being an imperfect being, with but little control 
of his passions. Popular literature is only a slight 
guide to the feelings of the age: sensation novels 
do not represent the actual sentiment of men in 
1862. We are anything but sensational in our 
intercourse with one another; but they show this, 
that our lives are so conventional and unnatural, 
that we are the victims of fashion, and mere ma- 
chines; and that, in order to be pleased in our 
leisure hours, we must have something unnatural 
and overstretched. 

On the opposite side, we have a school of na- 
turalists in art, politics, and philosophy. The 
critical spirit of Germany is of this school. The 
whole tendency is to ascertain the true and beau- 
tiful by the most natural laws of reason. It is 
certainly the healthy side of our age; and, if too 
material to produce any great sentiment, like 
the thirteenth century. It has, at any rate, its 
good points. It is the ageof reason. The twelfth 
and thirteenth were the ages of faith. 

Before we proceed further with the inquiry, we 
will just glance back at thosetwelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. They were noble ages. Although reli- 
gious ages, inasmuch as men confessed a faith and 
did not doubt that faith, they were no more pure 
morally than the present age of reason, from man 
in all ages being the same weak creature, unable to 
govern himself either by faith or reason. Were 
men more romantic in their characters than now? 
On the whole, very little. Men in the present 
day run willingly into danger in the same way as 
then; and the idea of everybody fighting for his 
faith, and only for it, is now eigladea. The pro- 
portion of religious Crusaders was certainly small. 
The romance of the Middle Ages was more the 

character of the literature thar of the man. It was, 
in fact, the noble literature, the great poem of the 
Early Medisval age that was romantic: the men 











were robust, hard, veritable men ; open, and gene. 
rally opposed to meanness; and, when touched 
upon at certain moments, religious in their faith, 
and fond of the romance as sung to them by the 
bards. They were exceedingly fond of fighting 
and plunder: they were consequently hardy men ; 
and as the opposite to this they respected woman, 
but they did not trust her; and apparently she 
was not very chaste,—exceedingly frail then as 
now. A really good woman seems, at least in the 
romance, to have been rare. ‘ The Niebelungen 
Lay,” “The Metrical Tales of King Arthur,” and 
the “Romance of France,” contain examples of 
the contrary in great abundance, but very few 
good. Man or woman, it would be who could 
combine feeling and reason equally! But, per- 
haps, woman would lose her charm as woman, 
were she critical like Bunsen. The twelfth cen- 
tury men being robust men, they built strongly. 
The sentiment of their sculpture was purely 
natural: there was no sought-for sentiment, no 
imaginary sentiment, and consequently fualse, as 
we find in Sassoferrato, or in another form, in 
modern German art. It was very natural, like 
their romance: it was a purer form of their own 
life. Now, what is to be sentiment embodied in 
modern art. The higher form of the age is 
reason. Hence we build, or should build, a strong 
architecture, — a pointed arch, because it is 
strongest. Our ideas of beauty are those which 
reason has pointed out: nature is our idea of 
beauty. Hence the sentiment of expression in our 
sculpture and painting must be strictly natural, 
with as much feeling as our reason will admit us 
to throw into it, and as pure as we can make it, 
As before said, reason is the higher principle of the 
age ; the trait our great thinkers admire: that the 
lives of men in the year 1862 are reasonable, no one 
after five minutes thought will admit. The lives of 
men are selfish: they never were more selfish 
than at present. Doing good to others forms a 
very small part of the general daily occupation of 
this gold-hunting age. Charity does not consist 
in a millionaire giving 5002, to an hospital, but in 
doing or giving something which is really a sacri- 
fice of one’s personal comfort. It is not exactly a 
manly age; yet the best form of modern man is 
an admirer of manliness, and consequently a lover 
of nature. Shall we get the feeling into sculp- 
ture, as the twelfth century men did? I think 
not; simply because we do not believe as they did. 
If a man has got the simple faith of one of that 
age, he will not be able to give that feeling. But 
we are a doubting age, full of reason without feel- 
ing. I speak of the thinking class. They werea 
robust age, but full of faith and feeling, with 
little reason. They built strongly, because they 
were hardy men: we build strongly, because it is 
more rational. Thus I believe that, although we 
gain much, we must lose much; because much 
feeling cannot exist with much reason. How- 
ever, let us see how much faith and feeling we can 
get into this age of reason. I am afraid it will be 
but little. Our Roman Catholic friends ought to 
aid us in this matter: they are living in the age 
of reason, but they have much faith: they ought 
to produce some good art, when they have an 
opportunity to build a church on anything like a 
large scale. Pugin possessed a great deal of both 
elements, but art was not then so advanced as 
now: as regards the workmanship, he could only 
form workmen out of bad elements: now there is 
a body bred up in good principles. At any rate, 
our architecture must be massive: now mouldings, 
tracery, mullions, corners cut away for pillars, 
crockets, and the like, take away from the mas- 
siveness, Let our architecture be thick and 
manly: mouldings are neither massive nor 
manly. Let the architecture of the day be 
a moral lesson to us, better than ourselves. 
That man had any notion of the pointed arch 
being the strongest and best, when he introduced 
it in the thirteenth century, I think not: he 
adopted it as a matter of taste: it was some deve- 
lopment of an idea he had got elsewhere ; perhaps 
in the East, because no sooner was the pointed arch 
introduced than architecture began to decay: it 
became thin, full of monldings, tracery, and went 
on getting worse, through the Decorated and Per- 
pendicular periods. This shows that there was 
very little reason in the Gothic architect : he had 
no sooner got the strongest and most perfect form 
of arch, than he began to thin and cut it away: 
this is a lesson to our generation. Our duty it is 
to be as massive, strong, and constructive as pos- 
sible. We are guided by reason: he adopted the 
pointed arch as a question of taste: we adopted it 
because of its strength. The twelfth century man 
was hardy and robust, and built accordingly ; but 
directly he took to Pointed, he began to give up 
these traits, and lost himself in thinness and com- 
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plications of mouldings. The expression of art, 
too, sculpture and painting, lost its vigour : there 
was not that hardy purity in the fourteenth, 
there was in the twelfth: they began to set up 
their own ideas in preference to nature. A 
Madonna and Child of the fourteenth, compared 
with the same of the twelfth, is like modern 
German Dusseldorf art, compared with Rossetti or 
E. B. Jones: it is conceit compared with honest 
English nature. What we must combine in our 
age then is the strongest form pointed, with the 
massiveness of the Romanesque ; and this combina- 
tion must exist, because it is most in accordance 
with reason. As to our sentiment, it must be 
thoroughly natural, reasonable, with so much of 
passion and feeling as our rationalistic age will 
permit, ALPHONSE WARINGTON. 





GLASGOW WATER SUPPLY. 


Srr,—In your rapid but interesting sketch of 
the “History and Progress of Glasgow,” there 
are a few inaccuracies in the figures having refer- 
ence to the water supply, which you will perhaps 
be kind enough to allow me to correct. They are, 
no doubt, to some extent, typographical errors. 
The total quantity which the corporation is per- 
mitted to draw from Loch Katrine is 50,000,000 
gallons per day, and the quantity at present with- 
drawn is under 20,000,000. The works are, of 
course, executed on a scale sufficiently large to 
convey the full supply. The average inclination 
in the aqueduct from Loch Katrine to the Mug- 
dock Service Reservoir, near Glasgow, a distance 
of twenty-six miles, is under 2 feet per mile, the 
tunnels having a fall of 10 inches, and the pipes 
across valleys 5 feet per mile. 

The saving to the inhabitants in soap and other 
articles of private and trading consumption is 
estimated not at 100,000/., but at about 40,0007. 
per annum, equal to a free gift to the city of 
1,000,000/. sterling; being a sum greater than 
the cost of the new works, 

The saving in soap alone in trading establish- 
ments, such as bleach and print works, is from one- 
half to five-eighths of the quantity which was 
previously used. 

These facts cannot be too strongly impressed on 
the minds of the public, as they show the import- 
ance and economy of soft water supplies. My 
anxiety that they should be correctly stated, 
is my apology for troubling you with this letter. 

JOHN FREDERICK BATEMAN. 

P.S.—The works were opened by the Queen on 
the 14th October, 1859, and by the following 
March the whole city on the north side of the 
Clyde was supplied with Loch Katrine water. 








“ARCHITECTURAL MODELS.” 


I am inclined to think models executed in 
snch materials as mentioned by ‘‘ A Young Archi- 
tect” in the Builder, viz., “ cardboard or ordinary 
strong drawing-paper,” are too fragile, and 
very liable to get crushed by the clumsy fiogering 
these things too frequently meet with. Now, as 
I generally amuse myself by modelling the works 
carried out under my superintendence, permit me 
to recommend to your readers the following model 
as being simple in its execution, effective in ap- 
pearance, and almost proof against rough hand- 
ling, or any ordinary fall such a thing may be 
likely to receive. 

Let a joiner prepare, according to such a draw- 
ing as you may furnish, to a small scale, a solid 
block or several blocks, as may be required, in 
clean pine ; or, what is better still, mahogany, the 
shape of the proposed building. Having obtained 
your blocks, proceed to draw, to the same scale of 
course, all the elevations required, which ink in, 
and cut out precisely as described by “A Young 
Architect,” with this exception,—you must make 
your drawings shorter every way by about one- 


' Cighth of an inch in every 6 inches than your 


wood blocks, to allow for the expansion or stretch- 
ing of the paper when damped. Also allow as 
much paper below the ground-line as your block 
will admit of, for turning under. Having accom- 
plished this, damp the sheet of elevations, and 
proceed to cover the blocks on the same principle 
88 you would lay down a sheet of drawing-paper 
on the drawing-board, but using strong gum in- 
stead of the ordinary glue. A word respecting 
the gumming. Suppose your building to have four 
sides, the portions required to be gummed will be 
those which you have allowed below the ground- 
line, and one angle of the building. Always 
select angles for the joints. Now, having pro- 
ceeded so far with your works, the sooner you get 
covered in the better. Draw, ink in, and cut out 
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your roof on the same principle as you have doné 


the elevations ; making, of course, all your joints 
at the hips and ridges. If you purpose having 
overhanging eaves, use cardboard instead of paper. 
When all is quite dry, proceed to colour as you 
may think best. After this, the whole should re- 
ceive one coat of very clear size, and one coat of 
the lightest coloured paper-varnish, which will 
protect it from getting stained by exposure, and 
which will also enable you to wash it, if necessary. 
A good effect may be obtained where slight pro- 
jections occur, such as base courses, quoins, string 
courses, cills, &c., by sticking on in a neat manner 
strips of cardboard in their respective positions, 
and by merely varnishing the doors and windows. 
A few words more, and I have done. Great care 
must be taken to entirely cover the model with 
size before applying the varnish. The paper used 
should be good cartridge, not too thick; and the 
varnish the very best. Two things more are in- 
dispensable to secure success,—patience and clean 
hands. G. G. H. Clerk of Works. 








AN OPINION OF A CLERK OF WORKS’S 
DUTY. 


Srr,—As the duties of a clerk of works have 
been brought forward in your valuable Journal, 
will you please allow an old subscriber to offer a 
few remarks upon this subject? As the repre- 
sentatives of the architect, their duties are at all 
times of great responsibility, providing they act 
honestly by their employers. And all important 
as their correct knowledge of drawings should be, 
and essential as it is for them to thoroughly un- 
derstand getting out working and detail drawings ; 
measuring up and valuing any extra work ; also to 
be able to direct the workmen in the execution of 
the various parts of their duties ; to be at all times 
quick of perception to any errors which tay occur ; 
and to be able readily to have all such mistakes 
rectified ;—all important, I repeat, and valuable as 
this knowledge is; yet I believe their knowledge 
of the various building material to be used is of 
much more vital importance to their employers ; to 
see at a glance, as materials come upon the works, 
whether this load of timber is the right quality, 
or this or that block of stone is from the quarry, 
and the right bed of the quarry as specified ;—also 
the strength of the various cements and lime, and 
every other material which is to be used. 

This, I maintain, is a very difficult part of their 
duty; and unfortunately is very often overlooked ; 
and which often causes serious expenses, after a 
few years, to the proprietor of the building, by 
the premature decay of inferior timber, substi- 
tuted in the place of that which should have been 
of a better quality, and of a more durable nature ; 
or the shelling off of the stones when placed upon 
their wrong bed; or perhaps, what is still worse 
(especially in freestone), the insertion of soft 
porous stones, which are totally unfit tu be placed 
in any exposed situation, and should be excluded 
from all external work. 

The man who can go into the timber-markets, 
and there be able to select which is good or bad 
material ; or can enter any of the quarries, and 
there point out which is the most durable and 
best beds of stone to choose from ; and, if required, 
give instructions how to quarry from any parti- 
cular bed he may wish to select for his job,—I 
say such a man as this, in my humble opinion, is 
far more fitting to fill the situation of clerk of 
works, than many (which too frequently is the 
case) who are brought, by the influence of some 
one in power, from the office of the architect, to 
superintend the erection of a building, the prac- 
tical part of which they know nothing abcut—not 
even so much as some of the very men they are 
appointed to direct. T. W. JaMgs. 








THE PLASTERERS’ STRIKE LN 
MANCHESTER. 


Sr1r,—The monster evil which we, particularly in the 
building trade, have to contend with is that of strikes. 
Strike 1s the order of the day—an infatuation which no 
amount of reasoning or argument can change or even 
modify : notwithstanding our cheap and free institutions, 
all got up with praiseworthy effort for the intellectual 
advancement of the working man, it is to be deplored 
that we still find him with ‘‘strike’’ for his motto. 
**Strike’’? is the way in which he will reason, and 
** strike’ is his weapon with which he deais out destruc- 
tion and misery to all concerned. 
it matters not how absurd and unreasonable his de- 
mands may be, or how unprepared the employer is for 
such advance with hundreds or it may be thousands of 
pounds worth of contracts, all obtained and calculated 
from the cost of labour previous to such demand. It 
matters not what agreement may havebeen entered into, 
if such agreement be binding on'y by honour for a three 
or 81x months’ notice ; as, for example, take the plasterers 
of Manchester at preset ont on strike.. 
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the following clause, viz., “ Bithér party wishing to maké 


any alteration in the rules, to give three months’ notice 
in writing ; the notice to expire between the Ist of May 
and the Ist of August ensuing.”” Yet withal they have 
now struck work, with two weeks’ notice, and that not in 
writing, and in several cases without any notice what- 
ever, for a further reduction of three hours per week in 
winter. 

It is only a féw moaths since they had three hours con- 
ceded to them,—thus making 51 hours per week,— 
43 hours less than in summer, and for which they are 
only reduced 1s.,—another concession on our part; as 
they were up to last winter reduced 2s. for the 44 hours. 

The disputed three hours per week, and for which they 
have turned out, would bring the total to 48 hours, 
16 of which they work by candie-light ; and, considering 
the nature of the employment, is not equal to eight hours 
of daylight ; and when employed outside they work from 
light to dark: this actually would make the entire week 
consist of less than 49 hours ; which, with the summer 
hours of 553, gives an average of 52 the year round. 

The present average is 544 ; and, with the wages paid, 
the plasterers of Manchester, taking all into considera- 
tion, are already in advance of any other branch of the 
building trade in Manchester, if not in England. 

All this we have explained to the workmen, and 
reasoned with them in every way, anxious if possible to 
avoid any hostile movement. 

Until the contracts in hand were finished we even 
offered them the three hours per week, that is, to have 
breakfast and begin work at half-past seven ; our object 
being to reduce as much as possible the unprofitable, and 
to themselves dangerous, candle-light work: but they 
indignantly refused the offer. 

We then proposed to have the matter settled by arbi- 
tration : this they also refused; and, as we are unable to 
bear any additional burden,—the profits of the trade having 
already been reduced until it is almost impossible to live 
by it, the prices being considerably lower than they were 
fifteen or twenty years ago, while the cost of labour is 
forty per cent. higher ;—we have now no other alternative 
but to apply for other, and, it is to be hoped, more con- 
scientious and reasonable workmen ; and to appeal to our 
architects and the public for their assistance in carrying 
out our object against an unjust and unwarrantable 
strike. A Master PLASTERER. 

Manchester. 








Pooks Received. 


The Builder’s and Contractor’s Price-Book for 
1862. Revised by Grorcre R. Burnett, Archi- 
tect. London: Lockwood & Co., Stationers’- 
hall-court. 

TuIs price-book, for some time heretofore pub- 

lished by. Mr. Weale, has been fully revised by 

Mr. G. R. Burnell, with a view to “the interests 

both of employer and of employed.” Our know- 

ledge of the editor’s carefulness, and of the extent 
of his information, would lead us to place great 
confidence in it. 





VARIORUM. 


“The Stamp and Tax Office Manual. By 
Francis Muir. Blackwood & Sons, London, 1861.” 
The author of this “ Guide to the Public, in their 
Transactions with the Stamp and Tax Office” is 
himself a surveyor of stamps and taxes, and 
therefore, from his office, a competent person to 
prepare such a work as this, in which is given a 
full digest of the stamp laws and the laws relat- 
ing to the property and income and assessed taxes. 
The stamp duties are also added to the manual 
when required in the one volume. An index to 
the manual affords ready reference to the various 
subjects. “‘ Handbook of the Sliding Rule; 
with numerous Examples and Tables. By W. H. 
Bayley, H.M.’s East-India Civil Service. London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1861.” In this volume is 
shown the applicability of the slide rule to,— 
1. Arithmetic (including interest and annuities) ; 
2. Mensuration (superficial and solid, including 
land surveying). The work bas thus been en- 
larged beyond its intended size, in order to make 
it a manual of arithmetic and mensuration 
adapted for schools. The author recommends the 
slide-rule made under his directions, and referred 
to in the article “Slide-Rule,” by Professor de 
Morgan, in the new edition of “ Knight’s British 
Cyclopedia (Arts and Sciences). “The Engi- 
neer’s, Architect’s, and Contractor’s Pocket-Book 
for 1862.” London: Lockwood & Co. ; by assign- 
ment from Weale. 1862. ‘‘ Adcock’s Engineer’s 
Pocket-Book for 1862.” London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co. 1862. Each of these pocket-books 
contains an immense mass of useful matter, in- 
cluding almanack and tables, but we do not feel 
inclined to institute aby special comparison be- 
tween them on their respective merits. 














Hliscellanen. 


Worxs or Art.—The Correctional Tribunal 
of Paris has just decided that impressions obtained 
by means of photography are not to be considered 
works of art, and susceptible of being pirated, as 
the proofs given by photography are the result of 
a mere material operation. ‘he tribunal also 
founded its judgment on the fact that M. Daguerre 
had formerly sold his process to the State, which 
intended that the public should enjoy the full 





benefit of it.—Galignani. | 
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Surveyor, ToxtetH Boarp oF HEALTH.— 
Mr. J. A. Hall, of Willenhall, was elected engineer 
and surveyor to the Toxteth Local Board of 
Health, Liverpool, on the 7th inst. 

Tue Prince Consort's Toms.—Mr. Humbert, 
the architect of the late Duchess of Kent’s mauso- 
leum, has inspected the ground in Frogmore Gar- 
dens which has been selected by her Majesty for 
the Prince Consort’s tomb. The position will 
probably be near the road leading from the resi- 
dence of the late Sir George Couper to Shaw 
Farm. The design is at present unsettled. 

Sanitary ConDITION oF Gatway.—According 
to the Galway Vindicator, which has concen- 
trated the local public opinion on the subject, the 
local board of guardians have consented to carry 
out the provisions of the Removal of Nuisances 
Act (1848) as applicable to the town ; so that steps 
are about to be taken to put it in a sanitary con- 
dition, of which it stands much in need, as the 
Vindicator has fully shown. 

Warmine Rarrway CarriaGEs. — The direc- 
tors of the Eastern Counties Railway Company 
have determined on adopting the system of warm- 
ing railway carriages by means of the waste steam 
from the engines, which has been recently carried 
into effect on the London and North-Western 
line. Experiments as to the feasibility of the 
plan have just been made at Stratford Station, 
with, it is said, highly favourable results ; and the 
improvement is to be carried out without delay 
and without exception of class. 

Tue Crimean Trstrmonran. — “A Constant 
Reader” tekes the liberty of calling attention to 
the two disgraceful apologies for “Jamp-posts” at 
present affixed to the ‘‘ Crimean Testimonial” in 
Waterloo-place. They have remained in their 
present state (and may be seen any day in passing) 
ever since the monument was finished. Now that 
the “ Great Exhibition ” is nearly completed, and 
numbers of our foreign friends are likely soon to 
be visiting this country, it is high time that this 
eyesore should be removed. 

New LicutHovusE ON THE CLYDE LIGHTED 
with Gas.—The improvements on the channel of 
the Clyde between Greenock and Dumbarton have 
caused the erection of a new lighthouse on a perch 
opposite to Port-Glasgow barbour. The new 
lighthouse is of iron, circular-shaped, 11 feet in 
diameter, and resting on a circular ashlar founda- 
tion. The lantern is about 6 feet in diameter, 
and is covered by a copper dome, the whole rising 
about 30 feet above high-water mark. It has 
been lighted with gas, which is conveyed from 
Port-Glasgow through a pipe sunk at the bottom 
of the river, and the gas can be turned on and off 
in Port-Glasgow. 

THE Roaps IN Ho1L~toway AND KENTISH 
Town.—Sir: Will you kindly use your pen to 
remedy a grievance for a poor pedestrian who has 
to struggle through the Junction-road, Upper 
Holloway and Kentish Town, to Camden-road 
Station, to reach the city every morning, in mud 
aukle deep? There is no footpath; and at night 
it is most dangerous; for vehicles are driven on 
the wrong side of the road, at the risk of a poor 
fellow’s life, who has the same struggle to reach 
his home after ten hours’ heavy toil in the city. 
A cry for help at your hands has never been in 
vain.—R, C. 

First City oF Lonpon ENGINEERS.—Her 
Majesty has been pleased to accept the services of 
the 1st City of London Engineers. Most large 
cities and towns have such corps; and arguments 
are not wanting why the city of London, the 
heart of commerce, should bear its part of the 
work of defence. The security given by the 
Volunteer Rifle Brigades has achieved much ; but 
the advance of time changes more and more the 
mode of modern warfare; and science, skill, new 
inventions, and ever-changing tactics throw an 
unusual burden on that part of the regular army 
devoted to the study and practice of this branch 
of the service. Hence the large call on the Royal 
Engineers for Canada. Our Government, there- 
fore, encourages the formation of corps of Volun- 
teer Engineers to “supplement the regular forces, 
and effect the destruction or formation of rail- 
ways, bridges, roads, and works of defence.” This 
is the object of the corps, and it is to be composed 
of architects, civil and mechanical engineers, 
builders, artisans, and other scientific persons. 
Doubtless there are many in London of these 
professions and trades who will join such a corps 
on account of the course of instruction in military 
engineering by the commanding officer, Lieut.- 
Col. H. Garnet Man, which will immediately be 
entered upon. Particulars can be obtained of the 
Honorary Secretaries, Head Quarters, Church- 
court Chambers, Old Jewry. 


OPENING OF THE DARLINGTON STREET RAIL- 
Way.—The commencement of the new year wit- 
nessed the opening of a street railway in Darling- 
ton. Although two months have hardly passed 
since the project was started, there is now a com- 
pany formed, with the whole of the capital 
(4,0007.) taken up, and a tramway of nearly two 
miles laid down. 

INTERNATIONAL CotitEGES.—A plan has been 
suggested by Mr. Eugene Rendu, and is now 
under the consideration of the French Minister of 
Public Instruction, for establishing four inter- 
national colleges of education, at Oxford, Paris, 
Rome, and Munich, where youths of from eight to 
sixteen are to receive their education, remaining 
two years at each of these establishments. 

MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of this association was held at the 
rooms, George-street, on the evening of Wednes- 
day, the vice-president in the chair. After the 
usual preliminary business, Mr. H. Thomas read a 
paper on “The Royal Castles of North Wales, 
their origin and history,” which comprised an 
account of their general arrangement, and a 
review of those historical events by which they 
have been rendered objects of interest. 

Fatt oF A Buitpine at RocuparE. — At 
Woodside, Rochdale, an old building which was 
the theatre seventy years ago, and has, of late, 
been occupied as a wool warehouse, fell to the 
ground, A man slept on the premises, on the 
ground floor, to watch the place, and was suddenly 
awoke by the noise: he jumped out and rolled 
under the bed. Fortunately, the corner of the 
floor on which his bed stood remained firm, while 
the remainder was entirely broken up. 

SaniTaRY CONDITION OF DORCHFSTER: VEN- 
TILATION OF SEWERS.—Some discussion has taken 
place in the Dorchester council on the subject of a 
proper ventilation of the sewers, on a complaint 
by a resident that a ventilating shaft near his 
premises gave forth very unwholesome and offen- 
sive gases, although it professed to havea charcoal 
deodorizer connected with it. The Mayor said he 
had got the ventilator “covered up as well as 
possible with ashes;” upon which a councillor 
stated that he hoped something else would be 
done in the matter; as he lived at the end of a 
drain; and, if the air-shafts were closed up, the 
gases would escape into his place. The complaint 
was referred to the local committee for general 
purposes, 

THE Winpsor DraInaGEe.—At a meeting last 
week of the Windsor Board of Health, the town 
surveyor was called upon to state the real condi- 
tion of the drainage ; which he responded to by 
stating that all the main drainage and branches 
were in a most satisfactory state; but that within 
the last year there was much cause to complain of 
inattention to closets on the part of the people. 
It is to be anxiously hoped, whatever private 
visitors to Windsor may be induced to do by this 
now somewhat qualified approval by its own sur- 
veyor of the sanitary state of Windsor, that the 
rumour that her Majesty intends very shortly to 
return to the castle with the Royal Family is not 
correct ; and that no assurance, however unquali- 
fied, of the excellence of the general drainage of 
the town will be held sufficient to justify neglect 
of that thorough investigation, especially of the 
state of the castle and the royal apartments, which 
we have already urged. That some hidden cause 
of typhoid fever lurks there and ought to be dili- 
gently searched for and rooted out, there is no 
good reason to doubt. 

THE Norwicu Scnoort or Art.—The prizes 
of this school were delivered by the mayor, ata 
well attended soirée of the friends and pupils, held 
in the Rooms of the Free Library. The statue 
gallery and class-room were decorated, and 
various works of art exhibited. The mayor, before 
presenting the prizes, made a few observations on 
the progress of the Institution, and the mourn- 
ful event which caused them to postpone the 
soirée a short time ago. He was sure they 
would be able to fully appreciate the late 
Prince’s character as the patron of art in this 
county. The country would show their appre- 
ciation of the Prince Consort — not only as a 
patron of art, but as a promoter of agriculture 
—by erecting a memorial of him; and he (the 
mayor) hoped Norfolk and Norwich would not 
be backward in the movement. The mayor 
afterwards announced his intention to give ten 
guineas to the school, and leave it to the master 
to determine what shape the prize would assume. 
He concluded by mentioning that at the meet- 
ing of subscribers, although not well attended, 
the reports presented were highly satisfactory, 
and calculated to increase the confidence which 








all must feel in the school. 


Tron GATES FOR THE East INDIES.—Messrs, 
Cottam & Co., of Oxford-street, have just now 
completed some elaborate iron gates for the new 
palace now being erected at Moorshedabad, for 
the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, under the direction 
of Mr. G. W. Vivian. It is a large building of 
Italian character, without much beauty externally. 
The carriage-gates, 20 feet in height, have 
wrought-iron frames, filled in with handsome cast- 
work, and slide on rollers into the wall on each 
side, being suspended from a wrought beam at 
the top. With the two side gates, framework, 
and hangings, the cost will be about 600/. 

GreMan EvanGerican CuHurcH, Hatron- 
STREET, Is~tINGTON.—This building, of which we 
presented an engraving and description in our 
number of the 30th of March last, having been 
completed, was inaugurated by services in Ger- 
man, on the 5th inst.; the Rev. Dr. Christlieb, 
the minister, preaching in the morning, and the 
Rev. T. Kiibler, of Hooper-square, Whitchapel, 
in the evening; and by a public meeting, con- 
ducted in English, with the exception of some 
pieces of sacred music in German, on the evening 
of the following Monday. The works have been 
executed by Mr. Sargeant (the gas.fittings being 
supplied by Mr. Peard), under the superintendence 
of Mr. T, W. Constantine, architect. 

DeaTH or A CaRRON WoRKMAN WORTH 
10,0007.—John Andrew, a locally celebrated Car- 
ron workman, has just died, at the age of seventy- 
eight. For upwards of sixty years, he had been 
connected with the Carron Ironworks. For about 
the last five years, he had retired from labour. 
Prior to that, his department in the works was 
that of a foreman iron-dresser, and letter-cutter 
of loam goods, which, in former days, was very 
lucrative. The deceased amassed about 10,0001., 
a very considerable portion of which he “ made” 
in Carron. His habits of living were unusually 
moderate, even for a frugal Scotsman. He was 
never known to spend a single farthing on 
luxuries. 

THE SHREWSBURY SEWERAGE.—A local corre- 
spondent in a position to know assures us that our 


efforts have fully roused the good people of 


Shrewsbury from their lethargy ; and, according 
to the local Chronicle, Mr. Hawley Edwards, who 
appears to have agreed with our suggestion that 
the borough surveyor, however able, has quite 
enough to do besides giving all the time and con- 
sideration requisite to the planning of a new 
system of sewerage, has obtained, of his own mo- 
tion, a special report and plan from an engineer 
(Mr. Curley, of Ludlow), whom he has consulted 
on the subject. This plan the Chronicle regards 
to be greatly superior to that already proposed, 
and presents the report to its readers for their 
consideration. The estimate for the new plan of 
sewerage is that 20,000/., instead of 32,000/., the 
amount of Mr. Tisdale, the surveyor’s, estimate 
of his plan, will be sufficient. We do not profess 
to judge as yet of the merits of either plan ; and 
we hope it will not be considered that it is on the 
merits or demerits of the surveyor’s plan that 
we urge that some other engineer should be em- 
ployed. 








TENDERS. 


For building parsonage at Llanarth, Cardiganshire, for 
the Rev. D. J. Jones, vicar. Mr. R. J. Withers, archi- 
tect :— 

JONES cc ccccccccccccccscccccee Hl 214 0 @ 
DBVICB sc oc cece csverececcoces se 1,137 5 0 
1,077 0 0 





For building new church in the Kennington-road, Lam- 
beth. Mr.H. E. Coe, architect :— 


Patman & Fotheringham ...... £5,685 0 0 
nro 5,397 0 0 
BERNA 53 ctisaieis athe vctnss si08s +. 5,389 0 0 
Hill, Kiddell, & Robinson...... 5,371 0 0 
THOMPSON 2... 2c cccccccccesece 5,362 0 0 
MOU we os. vs ve vcbc tess chess . 5,039 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ........se.se 4,997 0 0 





For pulling down and re-building St. Mary Tower pat- 
sonage, Ipswich. Mr, R. M. Phipson, architect :— 


MEMO csv esse dno keule copes ve 1,047 0 0 
Serre rrr ie ee 1,040 0 0 
GIDDONS .. .cccceccsccccccccsce 994 0 0 
MANGO: 65:0 55'05clescsceceed g60 10 0 
Smith (accepted) .........sse00 920 11 0 
DD casi peodccebccssseves vob 990 0 0 





For a new engine-shed, Brighton Station, for the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Co. Mr. R. 
Jacomb Hood, engineer. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Charles H. Driver :— 


PME: & 6'sn:d inne atije'cig)s se ous 8,856 0 0 
RRIORS oo cs'es 0a Socccslioda conse 7,689 0 0 
MACEY. 02. ccc ccc cdeccccccece 7,496 0 0 
BEGGEB 0.0 i iiec cc cccwdsicceedecvce 7,080 0 0 
PADS 6 6:0 dco dsdescivovedcoes . 6,574 0 0 

he cedcigpee seges ett eves bese 538 0 0 
Cheseman ...... ebee cavebneebe 6,450 0 0 
Fabian (accepted) ......\..++.- 6,380 0 0 
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